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RUTH EARNLEY. 



CHAPTER I. 



My religious principles, such as they 
were, did not prohibit a mingling in worldly 
amusements of a certain class. The theatre, 
public balls, and masquerades, were for- 
bidden ground; but evening parties, con- 
certs, picnics, and such like, I considered 
perfectly innocent, and never dreamt that in 
indulging my natural taste for these things, 
I was conforming in any undue degree to 
the customs of a sinful world. 

The Miss Vernons had corrected my 
former antiquated ideas on these points; 
and if any lingering scruples had remained, 
my husband^s influence would no doubt ere 
long have removed them, ^^I wish you to 
do this," or " I should like you to do that,'' 
is generally omnipotent with a young wife ; 
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2 BUTE EAENLEY. 

and so it should be^ when the commands of 
God are not opposed to the husband^s 
wishes or de^u-es ; but, unfortunately, there 
is such a thing as a subtle and unperceived 
process by which one we love may work 
upon our hearts, till, little by little, all our 
own feelings, principles, and powers of 
action, lose their individuality, and become 
merged, as it were, in those of the person 
by whom we are influenced. 

I wish to do my husband justice, and 
therefore I must distinctly state that, in 
seeking to make me more like himself, he 
did nothing that his conscience disapproved. 
He had never been troubled with serious 
convictions, and was in every sense of the 
term a practical unbeliever. To him all who 
came out and separated themselves from the 
world, were either hypocrites or monoma- 
niacs, though he acknowledged that in weak, 
sensitive minded women, there might appear 
a decided religious tendency without hypo- 
crisy or any remarkable eccentricity. In 
this latter dass, I was^ of course, included ; 
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and I am sure he thoug^ht he was doing' me 
a great kindness, when he tried, by every 
means in his power, to laugh away my 
scruples, and fit me for what he considered 
the real enjo3^ment of life. 

Unfortunately, . too, fcr the firmness of 
my principles, I soon beciwie a favourite 
in society; and though I set out with 
the determination of battling on all occa* 
sions for what I deemed the truth, it waa 
no such easy matter, as I speedily dis- 
covered, to raise my feeble voice in opposi- 
tion to those by whom I had been 
received with the kindest regard and conr 
dideration. 

I remember being once at an evening 
party on a Saturday night, and though I 
was really enjoying myself exceedingly, X 
left my seat at half past eleven, and finding 
Edward, begged that he would, order the 
carriage for me to return home. 

^^ Don^t be so absurd, Ruth,*' he said half 
angrily, ^^ what sin are you committing by 
remaining here? My dear child 1 pray go 
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back to your seat, and leave me to order the 
carriage at the proper time/' 

^^The proper time is now, Edward/* I 
replied firmly, (for I had never yet been 
tempted to encroach upon the Sabbath), 
^^and you really must let me judge for 
myself in this matter/' 

The lady of the house, a most fascinating, 
gracious personage, who had paid me all 
sorts of attention, now came up, and enquired 
the subject of our dispute. 

^^ My wife wants to make a Cinderella of 
herself, and be at home before the clock 
strikes twelve,'' said Edward laughing, ^^ but 
I am sure you will be able to convince her; 
that there is no necessity for such vulg-ar 
punctuality, and I will therefore leave her 
in your hands." 

" You are not tired of us, I hope, my 
dear Mrs. Sinclair I" exclaimed our amiable 
hostess, when Edward left us ; and as she 
spoke, she took both my hands in her own, 
and gazed at me with every appearance of 
warm and afiectionate interest. , 
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* ^^ Oh dear, no !*' was my eager reply, 
" only I do not think it right to break in 
: upon the Sabbath/* 

• This admission cost me a considerable 
effort, as it was virtually condemning the 
principles, or at any rate the practice, of the 
amiable lady who stood pressing my hands 
so affectionately while I spoke. But not a 
fehadow of displeasure crossed the fair face 
of my smiling companion. She only patted 
my cheek lightly with her fan, and asked 
me where I had got such puritanical 
notions. , 

^ ^^The Bible tells us to keep the Sabbath 
day holy,'* I said, with a changing colour ; 
for the fine, bright eyes that were fixed 
upon me made me feel excessively nervous^ 

^^ Well, but there is nothing unholy going 
on here, is there V^ she asked, still with the 
same agreeable look and smile. 

^^ Of course not— but— but — *' (I wanted 
to say that we could not be hallowing the 
Sabbath while we were amusing ourselves 
in society)^ 
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6 . BOTH £ABNLBY. 

"But, but— ,^ contdnued my aminble 
irieBd, ^^ yon think U8 all too bad to care for 
remaining' any longer with ua. Now tell 
the truth, and I will have your carriage 
ordered at once/' 

On my earnestly disclaiming any such 
feeling, Mrs. Melvem squeezed my hands 
with greater warmth than ever, and drawing 
me to a so& near, sat down beside me, and 
entered into sudi a very animated conversa-^ 
tion, that I heard the clock strike twelve 
before I had the least chance of recurring 
to the subject of my departure. 
' " There,* said my lively companion, point- 
ing to her el^ant tune^piece as it chimed 
forth the midnight hour, " the charm is 
broken now, and I suppose it will not signify 
whether you stay one or two hours longer. 
I see a dear Inend of mine dying to be 
introduced to you; so X shall bring him 
here while I go and find out what all the 
good people at the other end of the room 
are about/' 

" You are a good girl,^ said Edward, as. 
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Ire drove home togfether between one and 
two o'clock in the morning*^ ^^and to reward 
you I don't mind if I go with you, to hear 
the music at the Foundling" to-morrow. 
It's a longf time since I've been th^e, and 
the singingf is really very well worth hearing'." 

I can conceive few things more painM 
than ta be praised by a fellow creature for 
that which we know must be condemned by^ 
God. My heart smote me> as Edward's 
words of approval fell on my ear j and I 
told him I was ashamed of myself for the 
want of resolution I had betrayed. 

^^ Nonsense/' he replied, ^^I have tqa 
high an opinion of you, Buth, to believe 
you can regret having given up an absurd 
prejudice to oblige your husband. Besides, 
if I go to church with you to-morrow, won't 
that balance any omission — ^if omission it ia 
-^on your part?" 

How could I go on arguing with him ? 
Where was the reasoning that would set 
right opinions so utterly erroneous as these ? 
and, above all, how was I, with my deficient 
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and imperfect practice, to instil anything* 
like a just theory into the mind of another ? 

So, on the following momingp we went 
together to the Foundling, and as I never 
even attempted to prove to my husband that 
there was no honouring of God in this, he 
ivas perfectly satisfied that he had done all 
that was required of him, and even something 
above. In returning home, we met Mr. 
Templemore, and as that gentleman declared 
he did not know what on earth to do with 
himself, Edward, in consideration I suppose 
of his own work of supererogation, ventured 
upon asking his friend to dinner, an invita- 
tion that I felt myself obliged, circumstanced 
as I then was, to repeat. 
. And thus, in what seemed the simplest 
manner in the world, I was entangled in 
the net from which I had so much wished 
to keep myself free, and thenceforth our 
house became the usual Sunday rendezvous 
of all the idle young men about town who 
had no homes of their own, and were glad 
to while away an hour or two, or get a good 
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RUTH EARNLEY* 9 

dinner with a kindred spirit like my 
husband. 

When I first saw this evil growing, I 
thought that I would try to do some little 
good to the thoughtless beings with whom 
I was so Unwillingly brought in contact ; 
and, in pursuance of my laudable resolution, 
I took care to have the table plentifully 
supplied with serious books, and to remove 
all those of a lighter character out of the 
way. 

^^What have you got here, Sinclair I*' 
said an affected young man, on one occa- 
sion, taking up a volume of sermons, and 
examining it within and without as if it 
had been a natural curiosity ; " I never in 
all my life saw anything so funny; — it 
won't bite, will it?'' 

"Take care," replied another, "I've 
heard that those things are very dangerous 
sometimes ;— but I daresay Mrs. Sinclair 
can tell you more about them. She looks 
dreadfully shocked at your wickedness.'' 
The first speaker now appealed to me- 

b2 



10 BUTH EABNLET. 

^^Jb it truer, now, that you have the coorag^ 
to meddle with such thin^ as these? I'm 
dure, if I were Sinclair^ Fd put them all out 
of your way. They must be so bad for the 
constitution/' 

^' Suppoaie J^ou read a few pages, and judg-e 
for yottrseJf,'^ I rej^ied gxavelyy though the 
yauug men were all tittering around me, and 
Edward was looking vexed and irritated. 

^^ Oh ! Mrs. Sinclair,'' continued the oiie 
who had first taken up the book, " please 
don't frighten me by proposing anything so 
4readfuL Whafs it all about, though?'' 

^^ Don't make a fool of yo«rseIf, linton,'' 
said my hfusband, trying to get away the 
book J ^^ Attend to your own concerns, and 
leave the ladies to attend to theirs. / never 
interfere with my wife's studies.^ 

^ I expect," resumed the second speaker, 
who was by far the moBt rational of the 
party, " that your wife would teH us there 
was something in that book which concerns 
us all.— Eh, Mrs. Sinclair, is it not so ?" 

"You are quite right/' I said, without 
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looking at Edward, " and my husband pays 
our sex too hig'h a compliment by assuming 
that we alone have any interest in the eter- 
nal state. In the dark ages, I believe the 
very reverse was thought to be the case/^ 

"Well, you have your revenge for the 
injustice now/' replied Edward, endeavouring 
to conceal the annoyance I saw he felt, " for 
a good many of you think and talk of nothing 
else. For my part, I am of opinion that 
there's a time for all things j so I propose a 
drive in the park while the sun shines. If 
any of you have more serious inclinations, I 
dare «ay my wife will give you a comer in 
her pew— won't you, Ruth?'' 

"Certainly," I replied, "though it can 
scarcely be expected that your friends will 
avail themselves of the invitation, when you 
set them so bad an example.'' 

" So he does, so he does," exclaimed two 
or three voices at once,— "he's a regular 
sinner, this husband of yours, Mrs. Sinclair, 
and it's unpardonable in a man who has got 
a guardian angel at home.'' 
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A ^ardian angel ! How I pondered on 
these words, as I sat alone in my large pew 
that afternoon. Was I indeed a guardian 
angel to the husband I so dearly loved? 
Had I advanced a single step in turning him 
from darkness to light? had I removed the 
thinnest covering of prejudice and unbelief 
from his mind ? had I even sought^ with all 
the pow ers of my heart and soul, to do so ? 

Alas, no ! I could not deceive myself. 
I had been^ in spite of all my knowledge, 
'sadly unfaithful to the truth. I had shown 
no earnestness in obeying it myself. In 
nearly every case, where temptation had 
come in my way, I had yielded to it, and 
thus proclaimed in the most glaring manner 
that the principles I professed had no power 
to keep me from the errors I condemned in 
others. 

In reviewing the few months of my married 
life, I felt utterly discouraged and miserable. 
It seemed that there was a spell upon me, 
withholding me from doing any good to 
myself^ or to my husband. If I was really 
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a child of God, how could this be?— but 
what was it to be really a child of God ? 

The preacher (it was a stranger that day, 
whom I had never heard before) stood up 
and gave forth the text. 

'^ But be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves/^ 

The sermon might, every word of it, have 
been written expressly for me^ so keenly did 
its plain and scriptural truths pierce my sud- 
denly awakened conscience ; and as I sat with 
bowed head and streaming eyes, shrouded 
from all observation^ and listening to the 
earnest voice that was dealing so faithfuHy 
with God's holy word, I began to feel that it 
was not for my husband alone I had cause to 
weep and tremble. If, as the preacher said, 
it was not only possible, but an exceedingly 
common thing for persons who had had 
serious convictions to deceive themselves as 
to their spiritual state, why should not I be 
amongst the number of these deluded beingfe ? 
what real and satisfactory evidences could 1 
bring foi'ward to prove the contrary 2 
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True I had long* enjoyed the reputation of 
being decidedly serious— that is with a certain 
portion of my acquaintances who ought to 
be judges of these things. True^ also^ that 
I liked that society where religion was con- 
stantly discussed and honoured^ and that it 
grieved and distressed nae to witness any 
open violation of the commandments of God. 
But what of all this^ if Jesus did not possess 
my heart ? And if He did possess my heart 
why I was not a partaker of that peace which 
He himself promised to all his disciples? 
How often I had read those beautifid words. 
*^ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you— not as the world giveth give I 
unto you* Let not your heart be troubled 
neither let it be afraid/^ 

I opened my Bible and read them now — 
read them witb bitter tears and yearning 
desires (that had too many vague apprehen- 
«ons mingled with them to shape themselves 
into prayer) after that peace which is " not 
as the world giveth/' 

" No/' I said at length/' it never will, it 
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never can, be mine. There is something' 
wrong with me^ though I know not what it 
is. Above all^ I know not how to remedy 
the evil, since I have voluntarily placed 
myself in a position where temptations and 
difficulties must daily increase, and fronv 
which no human power can extricate me/' 

But if my husband could be converted ! 
Ah, then it might all be different. With a 
guide at my right hand, a counsellor both 
wise and loving ever at my side, to what 
might I not attain, from what dangers and 
sorrows might I not escape ? if he could 
be converted ! oh that was a weary sigh that 
went up from the very depths of my heart, 
not then in any impious questioning of God's 
Almighty power, but in bitter acknowledge- 
ment that I had done nothing to merit such 
a priceless blessing. 

^^ What are you looking in that way for?'' 
said Edward, when our guests had all de- 
parted^ and we sat alone in the twilight — my 
husband smoking a cigar, and I thinking 
over again the same thoughts that had ocdu-. 
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pied my mind while I was at church in the 
afternoou. 

" I don't know what you mean. How am 
I looking-, Edward V^ 

" As if you had just come from the funeral 
of your dearest friend. It's enough to give 
one the horrors to see you." 

" Shall I tell you some of my thoughts, 
dear Edward?'' 

" No— yes, if you like though — anything 
for a change. I don't wonder at foreigners 
hanging themselves on an English Sunday.'^ 
" Oh ! how I wish you could learn to love 
the Sabbath : it ought, you know, to be the 
happiest day of the seven." 

'' It doesn't seem to be so to you, at any 
riite. Just take the trouble to walk across 
the room to that mirror, and then tell me if 
it reflects the face of a person who enjoys the 
Sabbath." 

. "Perhaps not — but I should enjoy it. if 
you did, Edward. I have never concealed 
lipom you that I think the way in which we 
now spend it is altogether wrong." 
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^^ Well, ril spend it away from home, if 
you like it better. It's all one to me ; only 
I fancied you moped when you were left 
alone/^ 

" It would certainly be small consolation 
4;o me to have a quiet house at home, if I 
knew that my husband was doing* wrong at 
a distance. Edward, I am really very un- 
happy — those young" men that you have 
about you are so utterly thoughtless and 
worldly. They reminded ine to-day in a 
most striking" manner of your poor .*' 

" There, there, hold your tongue, Euth, 
or I shall go out for the rest of the evening. 
Whaf 8 the use of bringing up the ghosts of 
things long past and forgotten. We'll change 
the subject, if youVe no objection.** 

« Oh t Edward, '' 

Both tone and words were unheeded, and 
he continued presently — 

^^ By the bye, I wanted to have a little 
talk with you^ I saw the Melverns yester^ 
day, and they have asked us to go down with 
them to their country-house in shire. 
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What do you say?— shall we accept this 
invitation^ or would you like the sea-side 
better to begin with V^ 

" I don't care at all, Edward. Do what^ 
ever you think best yourself/' 

'^There's capital shooting atthe Woodlands^ 
isnd I dare say, they'll have a pleasant set of 
people enough ; but if you have any foncy 
for sea bathing, we^l go to Brighton first, 
Ruth. You don't look as well as you did, 
and I am sure the sooner we have a change 
of some sort, the better/' 

I felt there was only one change that 
could really do me good; but grateful iop 
my husband's kindness, and unwilling on 
account of this kindness to recur to a subject 
which was so evidently distasteful to him, I 
said I thought I should like to try Brighton 
and then suffered him to lead me into the 
discussion of various trifling and worldly 
matters during the remainder of the evening. 
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Nearly everybody we knew had left 
town, and the day of our own departure fot 
Brig'hton was fiiced, when one morning I 
reminded Edward that we had never returned 
his Bitint's visit, and proposed that I, at least, 
should do so. 

^^ As you please/' he replied, ^I have an 
engag*enient for to-morrow a little beyond 
the place where Miss Sinclair lives, and if 
you like I can drop you at the house, and 
pick you up ag^n on my return.'^ 

^^But how long" will your engagement 
keep you?'' I asked, by no means relishing 
the idea of a protracted interview with my 
dissenting relative* 

^^ Oh, three parts of an hour, I suppose^ 
perhaps less even than that.'* 
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The next day happened to be a very lovely 
one, and as I knew Miss Sinclair's dwelling* 
was in what London people call '^ the coun- 
try/^ that is between four or five miles north 
of the Metropolis, I was quite pleased at the 
thoughts of my drive, and dressing* myself 
with unusual simplicity, I set forth in better 
Spirits than I had been able for some time 
past to boast of. 

^^Why you are looking quite blooming, 
Euth,^^ said Edward, as we approached our 
destination, ^^ I should never have imagined 
the prospect of a visit to ^ aunty ^ could have 
conjured tip such roses as these. I hope the 
dear old lady will appreciate the honour you 
pay her/' 

" It is the country air, and not Miss 
Sinclair that has given me a colour,^' I 
replied, " and now be sure j^ou come for me 
in less than an hour, Edward.^' 

" Never fear,'' he replied, '^ I should expect 
to have you restored to me a Dissenter, if I 
left you there any longer.'' 

"Not much chance of that/' I said, "if 
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your aunt and myself were companions for a 
life time ; but there^s the house, I^m certain, 
by its excessive primness, so Vl\ get out here, 
and, once more — don^t forg'et me/^ 

Beulah Cottage, which was the name of 
Miss Sinclair's house, stood on the rise of a 
small hill, pleasantly shaded by a row of 
elms on one side, and a row of limes on the 
other. The cottage itself was detached, and 
surrounded by a little garden remarkable for 
nothing but its extreme neatness, and the 
inexpensive way in which it was laid out. 

'^ Is Miss Sinclair at home ?'' I asked of 
the plain, quaker-like personage who opened 
the door for me. 

Yes, Miss Sinclair was at home, and 
disengaged, and I was requested to follow 
my conductor into the presence of the lady I 
half longed and half dreaded to see again. 

"Missis is in here,'^ said the woman, as 
we reached a door at the end of the narrow 
passage ; and as she spoke she was turning 
away, and leaving me to announce myself. 

" But had you not better take in my card,. 
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or ot least my Bame, first T I said uneasily^ 
thinking* Miss Sinclair was about the laat 
|)erson in the world on whom it would be 
agToeoble to rush so unceremoniously. 

^^ There^s no occasion,'^ replied the grave 
looking* individual, ^' Missis never refuses to 
see anybody, and she doesn't like people to. 
woste their time/' 

On this hint I held my tongue^ and 
composing' my features as well as I could^ 
opened the door and walked^ with rath^ a 
hesitating step it must be owned^ into the 
room. 

A very pretty room it was, delightfully 
cool and quiet-looking — only too much greenr 
about it. From the curtains to the carpet 
everything was green, unrelieved by a single 
brighter or warmer colour. It reminded me 
of Miss Sinclair herself^ and as I turned my 
eyes to the spot where that lady waa^ sitting, 
the comparison appeared most perfect, and I 
wondered how it was she had managed to 
clothe herself with such fair and even 
luxuriant verdure, while not a tiny bud or 
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Miss Cleve was not in the least pretty. 
I think if her very cordial manner had not 
warmed my heart towards her, I should 
have pronounced her decidedly the reverse ; 
but there was something that awakened 
curiosity in the expression of her face, and 
after a few questions and answers, on indif- 
ferent subjects, I asked her if she would not 
bring* her chair and sit down beside me. 

A quick g'lance in the opposite direction 
was answered by the words, — ^^ No, you had 
better remain on your own seat till that 
work is finished. It must be done this 
morning", Fanny.'' 

With the meekness of a lamb, Fanny 
returned to her seat between the green 
curtains, and feeling* that I had been vir- 
tually forbidden to hold any conversation 
with the younger lady, I turned almost in 
despair to the elder one. The tone that had 
accompanied those words, ^' It must be done 
this morning, Fanny,'' stuck in my throat, 
and made me long more than ever for 
Edward to come and fetch me away. I 

VOL. II. c 
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in making' this visit, and wishing most 
heartily that Edward might not find his 
friend at home. 

^^ Where is your husband?^' asked my 
hostess, in that indescribably cold and quiet 
tone, which almost seemed to rebuke the soft 
voice that gave utterance to her words. 

I explained briefly ; and then, sitting down 
on a chair Miss Sinclair had placed for me, 
I discovered, for the first time, a young lady 
half shrouded in the green curtains, and 
working away most industriously at a large 
piece of coarse calico. 

Following the direction of my eyes. Miss 
Sinclair now said, — " That is Fanny Cleve 
a distant relative who lives with me for the 
present. Fanny, you may come and speak 
to Mrs. Sinclair if you wish it^' 

Fanny needed no second permission. 
Throwing down the calico, she sprang 
towards me, and seizing the hand I offered 
shook it with a warmth and earnestness that 
ought to have made up, as I fancied she 
intended it should, for the frigidity with 
which the other had received me. 
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began to pity Fanny Clere with an intensify 
of compassion I had scarcely ever felt before 
for any human being. I could sympathize 
with her, too, for I was convinced that Miss 
Sinclair would very soon if she chose^ 
exercise the same powerful influence over 
me that she evidently exercised over her 
young relative, 

^^You have a pretty little cottage here. 
Miss Sinclair/' I said, by way of com* 
mencing a conversation which I had very 
little hope of being able to continue. 

^^ Do you think so V* she replied, without 
raising her eyes from her work. 

^^Have you lived here long?'' was my 
next venture, as I untied my bonnet strings 
with a view of cooling my burning cheeks. 

^' Seven years. — Do you feel the room too 
warm?" 

^^ I am very warm certainly, but I don't 
think the room has anything to do with it." 

^^ Will you take some luncheon ?" 

" Thank you, no, but I should be glad of 
a glass of water." 
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^^ Cold water is not good when the blood 
is heated. Shall I have a piece of toast put 
initr 

^^ Thank you, I do not mind. It will be 
perhaps troubling" your servant too much.*' 

She only replied by ringing* the bell, and 
ordering the toast and water to be brought. 

While I drank it, Fanny Cleve gathered 
up the piece of work on which she had been' 
so intently engaged, and placed it in Miss 
Sinclair's hands. The girl's face was partly 
shaded by falling hair, but I fancied there 
was an expression of anxiety in it which I 
had no diflSculty in comprehending. 

" It won't do, Fanny — it must all come 
out again." 

^^ Oh aunty, this is the fourth time— and 
I did so want to go into the hay field after 
dinner." 

The tone was piteous enough to have 
melted a heart of marble, but it passed over 
Miss Sinclair's like a breath of summier wind; 
and though I saw a tear or two starting 
rebelliously from poor Fanny's eye, she 
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offered no opposition^ but walked back to 
her seat as quietly as before. 

This little scene was not at all calculated 
to improve my conversational powers, and 
my hostess, seeming by no means desirous of 
encouraging" them, I got up and walking* to 
the front window expressed my astonishment 
that Edward had not returned. While I 
stood there, an elderly gentleman opened the 
garden gate and came towards the house. I 
hoped sincerely it might be a visitor, for my 
position was becoming every minute more 
uncomfortable, and I really felt that it would 
be beyond my courage to endure the freezing 
atmosphere of " aunt^s '' parlour much 
longer. 

It was a visitor, and I had an opportunity 
of discovering another toDe in Miss Sinclair's 
voice, as this new comer unannounced like 
myself smilingly entered the i'oom. 

It matters not now the name by which he 
was introduced to me, for the introduction 
was of the slightest possible kind, and after 
a momentary glance into my weary face — 
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I know it must have been a weary one — the 
gentleman sat down and entered into such a 
very earnest and animated conversation 
with Miss Sinclair, that I am sure both 
Fanny and myself were soon altogether 
forgotten. 

Nor could I wonder at it, for they spoke 
on the highest and most interesting subjects, 
and never had I heard any one speak as 
Miss Sinclair spoke — ^not eloquently, not 
dogmatically, not obtrusively, but with a 
power, an earnestness, an irresistible bacsDar 
tion — ^if I may so describe it— that tiioagh 
it could not raise the hearts of her hti 
to an equal level with her own, jiaced 
where they might gaze up in 
admiration and approval of all ski 

For my part, I was perfeetlfifdl I 

For the first time in my life 1 1 

appreciated the gift ofhamgi Iitf imsr? 

L wondered that Miss Snchr lu 9 d^ 

K human sympathies^ aact i anvx xr n^: 

WP^ ^^, niust have ifufiiviM. sstci:^ 

#ii 
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discussed at present related chi^j to the 
great fundamental doctrines on which the 
Christian religion is built^ tad were intro- 
duced^ as far as I can remeaihar^ on the 
mention of some new^ ingenious wock^ in- 
tended to overthrow the first prindplai of 
Christianity. By and bye^ however^ i^ 
gentleman endeavoured to lead his com* 
panion to the subject of dissent firom the 
Church of England, and I grew more and 
more interested, as he said — : 

^^ You must forgive me, my dear friend^ 
if I cannot help reverting to the only matter 
in which we are not of one opinion; but the 
truth is, the more I hear you talk, and dis- 
cover your intimate acquaintance with that 
sacred mine of wisdom and knowledge^ which 
1 trust we both alike appreciate, the more I 
am led to r^ret that you should have 
separated yourself irom a Church which sorely 
^panction of Qod for every one of its 
Btitutions/' 

very gently as she 
|iy strong objectioa 
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to center upon this subject, even with you. 
I cannot but see that controversy of the 
very mildest kind, unfastens some of the 
golden links of Christian union, and although 
I claim for myself the right of joining the 
Church which appears to me to approach 
nearest the Apostolic model, I would willingly 
obey the command of my Saviour which 
says, ^^Be of one mind — ^love as brethren/ '' 

^^ Exactly, and for this very reason I 
must ever raise my voice against Dissent. 
Putting aside its more dangerous character 
as ^ schism,' it certainly has a strong ten- 
dency to place a barrier between the hearts 
of Christian believers, which must be repug- 
nant to the mind of our Lord and Saviour.'' 

'' I agree with you," she replied, ^^ as to 
the fact, but not as to the necessary inference. 
When out of an unbelieving family one 
steps forth and declares his determination 
to give up all for Christ, this resolution baa 
a strong tendency to create discord and 
confusion in the household. Now we are 
Exhorted to live peaceably with all meo^ aiid 
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yat yon would not argue that the believing* 
member of the family was bound^ on this 
Mitomit, to hide the light he has received^ 
and continue in a course that his conscience 
decidedly disapproves/' 

^^ Certainly not, but the union between 
believers in Jesus is much more strongly 
insisted on, than that between mixed mem- 
bers of the same household/' 

^^ Undoubtedly it is ; but since our minds 
are so constituted that we cannot all think 
alike in those matters concerning which the 
Bible gives no direct and indisputable 
commands, it only remains for every in- 
dividual Christian, while enjojring his own 
opinion, to watch vigilantly lest this opinion 
become the means of alienating from him a 
brother's heart. Therefore I say — let us 
rejoice together over our ^ one unspeakable 
gift,' and over all our mutual covenant 
privileges, and leave Episcopacy and Dissent 
to take care of themselves." 

^^ Well, I wish every Dissenter — since it 
seems dissenters there must be — were like 
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you, Miss Sinclair/' said the old gentleman, 
with a smiling* shake of the head — ^^but 
the worst of it is, the/re generally so 
prejudiced and bitter against Church people/' 

^^ And is there no fault of a similar kind 
on the other side Y^ answered the lady with 
more gravity — ^^Ah, I fear we are all 
getting into sad disorder for want of our 
Xing to rule over us/' 

^^ Patience, a little patience !" said the 
other, getting up, and shaking with earnest 
cordiality the hand that was frankly extended 
towards him. ^^The shadows are already 
breaking fast in the east, and you and I 
are not the only ones who think the day is 
near its dawn/' 

A smile so calm and beautiful answered 
this, that I could scarcely believe it was 
Miss Sinclair on whom I was gazing, but 
the moistened eyes that quickly succeeded 
told of still deeper feelings than any which 
appeared on the surface, and the old gentle- 
man, who probably had the key to these, 
sought abruptly to change the conversation, 
c 2 
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^^By the bye, I was to ask yon bow 
those last Tom Thumbs are getting on — 
]!if y wife charged me on no account to come 
away without having a look at them — 
Suppose you come and show me where you 
have planted them^** 

;To my astonishment the lady rose imme- 
diately, and accompanied her visitor from 
the room. 

I believe if I had been left to myself I 
should not have opened my lips on their 
departure, so completely had I been sobered 
by all I had seen and heard, but scarcely 
had the parlour door closed, when my young 
companion came and stood beside me, and 
looking quite aifectionately into my face, 
asked me if I was not tired. 

"Somewhat weary in body,*' I replied, 
"but certainly not in mind. I have been 
wonderfully interested in Miss Sinclair's 
conversation — have not you T 

" Oh, Aunty is a dear, precious darling !'' 
she replied with evidently genuine enthusiasm, 
"and talks of course most beautifully— 
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better I should think than any one else in 
the world — but when she gets on that 
subject—'^ 

^^What then, Fanny?'' I asked, half 
amused in spite of my sinking spirits at 
Miss Cleve's manner. 

^^ Oh, then, you know, there is no stopping 
her— she does so thoroughly enjoy it/' 

^^ I suppose she does not very much enjoy 
anything else." 

^^ In the same degree — no if you include 
everything connected with that subject." 

^^Of course — How does your work get 
on, Fanny ?" 

^^Oh, pray don't remind me of it — I 
never shall do it to please Aunty — It's no 
such easy matter to please her, I can tell 
you." 

^^I can readily believe so." Perhaps I 
said this meaningly. At any rate Fanny 
seemed struck by it, for she suddenly bent 
towards me and added earnestly, ^^You 
must not judge Aunty by the same rules 
you would apply to other people. Indeed 
she is very good." 
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^^ She has managed it seems to win your 
heart at any rate, Fanny^ in spite of her 
firmness about that unfortunate piece of 
calico.'* 

"Oh, thafs nothings — I mean her firmness 
on the present occasion— you should see 
Aunty with me sometimes I but then I 
know its all for my good, and I do think 
the more she scolds me the more I love 
her/' 

" And of course she returns your affectioii 
with interest V^ 

"I believe she does — dear, precious darling 
— but nobody would ever think so. I tell 
her very often she's like a lump of ice, and 
then she says, most provokingly, that ice is 
the best thing to apply to people who are in 
a fever." 

"Are you a Dissenter, Fanny ?" 

"Well, I call myself one, but Aunty 
objects very much to my doing so, because 
she declared I am at present only like a 
parrot repeating just what she has said 
before me." 
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^^ And is this a true charge V^ 

^^ Partly, I fear it is — but what can I do 
to prevent it? I must always think that 
Aunty knows better than anybody else — 
besides I have learnt all 1 know from her/* 

^^ Who is that old gentleman ?'* I asked 
suddenly. 

^^The clergyman of the parish, a very 
excellent person; and, as you may have 
discovered, a great friend and admirer of 
Aunty/' 

^^ Have you much society here V^ 

^^No, very little. Aunty never allows 
me to be intimate with any except serious 
people.'^ 

*^ That must draw your circle of acquain- 
tance within an exceedingly narrow limit. 
Is it always to be so V 

^^ Certainly, as long as Aunty has touio 
with me. She says that no Christian has a 
right to go into worldly society except with 
the object of setting forth the tnrth, and 
doing as much good as possible.^' 

^^ But why might not you do this V^ 
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^^ Aunty thinks I am not to be trusted — 
that instead of leading* others, I should be 
led by them— I dare say she is right/' 
continued poor Fanny with a sigh, ^^but 
I should like a little change sometimes/' 

At this moment Miss Sinclair re-entered 
the room,— cold, and calm, and quiet as 
ever,— and Fanny going back to her seat 
left me once more to my own resources. 

I took out my watch and saw with dis- 
may that it only wanted a few minutes to 
three o'clock. I had been two hours at 
Beulah Cottage and still there were no signs 
of Edward. 

'' Put up your work now, Fanny," said 
her Aunt, "it is dinner time;" then turning 
to me, " had you not better take off your 
bonnet, and have some dinner with us — 
your husband has probably been detained." 

Had the tone been the least bit kinder or 
more friendly, I should most gladly have 
accepted this invitation, for I was really 
beginning to feel both faint and hungry — 
but somehow I could not bring myself to 
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acknowledge anything of the sort in Miss 
Sinclair's house^ and I tried to Bpeak as 
coldly as herself in declining the offer she 
made. 

It was very foolish of me, for hunger is a 
state that does not improve hy remaining 
unsatisfied, and the toast and water I had 
drunk was not calculated to act as a substitute 
for food. I had said, however, that I would 
rather not take anything more, and Miss 
Sinclair paid me the compliment of assuming 
that I spoke the truth. 

So I was left quite alone in the green 
parlour, to think over the occurrences of 
the morning, to wonder and fret at Edward's 
protracted absence, and, above all, to seek a 
solution of Miss Sinclair's extraordinary 
coldness towards myself. 

It was something so exceedingly new and 
strange to me to be treated in this manner 
—I who throughout my whole life had been 
flattered and caressed by everybody, I who 
from my very infancj'^ had never had a cold 
or an unkind word addressed to me^ I who 
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even during^ mj days of decided opposhion 
to the troth had only been warned and 
exhorted in the most tender and loving^ 
manner by those who were walking in its 
light! What conld Miss Sinclair mean? 
On what principles unknown and onsoa* 
pected by me^ could she be acting ? 

That her regard and esteem were worth 
having, I was by this time yery keenly 
sensible ; so sensible, that I felt — half with 
the instinctive appreciation of what is pure 
and excellent, and half with the wayward- 
ness of a child whom adulation has spoilt — 
that I would willingly forego the r^fard of 
every other fiiend I possessed, to enjoy that 
of my husband^s aunt. And she a Dissen- 
ter too! 

My thoughts made me very unhappy, and 
physical exhaustion considerably increased 
the mischief. Tears would have been a 
relief to me, but I was too proud to shed 
them here, and the effort to hold them back 
laying another weight upon my heart, I 
began to experience sensations that warned 
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me of approaching' illness, I must have looked 
very pale indeed, when Miss Sinclair came in, 
alone, to the room after her dinner, for she 
exclaimed abruptly, and without the studied 
coldness of her previous manner. 

^^ What's the matter, Mrs. Sinclair? do 
you feel unwell V^ 

^' Yes,'' I replied faintly — tears in spite of 
every eflfort starting' now to my eyes, ^^ I 
believe I am a little tired. I cannot think 
what is keeping* Mr. Sinclair so long." 

'^1 don^t imagine there is any cause for 
uneasiness on his account. Would you like 
to come up stairs and lie down upon the bed V^ 

I knew that something to eat would do 
me far more good, but as I had resolved not 
to acknowledge it, I replied — 

^^ Thank you. Perhaps it would be 
prudent, for my head is aching very much.'^ 

So she led the way to a small, white 
curtained room, at the back of the house, 
where no sounds but the buzz of insects could 
obtrude; and assisting me on to the bed, 
arranged the pillows comfortably, and told 
me I had better try to sleep. 
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^^ Oh, if she would only love me P' was my 
first thought, as I crushed my face in the 
pillows on her departure, and gave passionate 
vent to the tears so long restrained. 

^^ If she would only love me, I could be a 
very child in her hands/' 

What there was about this cold, severe, 
and apparently unsympathizing Miss Sin- 
clair to attract and fascinate me, I should 
find it difficult to explain. She was a 
perfect contrast to all my former favourites, 
the direct antipodes to what I had been 
accustomed to consider lovely and loveable 
in the female character, a fair plant covered 
with leaves, but destitute of bud or blossom — 
perceptible to the common eye. 

Yet Fanny Cleve had evidently a diffe- 
rent opinion — the old clergyman I had seen 
that morning had no doubt a different 
opinion — some bud or blossom capable of 
warming the heart, must have unfolded itself 
to them J and I, I only was to gaze for ever 
on the cold green leaves, deemed unworthy 
as it appeared to catch a glimpse of the 
hidden beauties beyond. 
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At lengthy fairly wearied out with my 
unsatisfactory speculations^ and soothed by 
the rustling of the trees near my open 
window, I dropped off to sleep, and lost for 
a brief period the remembrance of all my 
regrets and anxieties. 

How long this slumber lasted, I do not 
know ; but it must have been a considerably 
time, for when I opened my eyeia the soft 
summer twilight was already stealing into 
the room, and the figure seated by the bed- 
side looked to my excited imagination quite 
unearthly in its shadowy outline. But to I 
became more thoroughly awake, and directed 
my eyes towards th^ face of the still and 
silent watcher, I was startled, nay absolutely 
terrified, at the expression of intense and 
umoistakeable human pity which beamed 
thereon, and of which none other than myself 
could be the object. 

Starting abruptly from my recumbent 
posture, and foi^etting the awe with which 
my present companion had so recently in- 
i^ired me, I gave utterance to the only 
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thought which at that moment had any pla6e 
in my mmd. 

^^Oh, Miss Sinclair, what is it? Have 
you heard — has anything happened to my 
hushand?'' 

I am sure I must have heen quite breath- 
less, for the whole scene of Charles Linle/s 
death was before me as I spoke— but Miss 
Sinclair, resuming as if by magic her usual 
calm expression, replied quietly, 

^^I have heard nothing; and I should 
i'econmiend you to lie down again, and wait 
patiently till he comes for you/' 

If Miss Sinclair thought this such an easy 
matter, she was very much mistaken, but I 
believe if she had told me to dress myself, 
and walk home unattended, I should have 
yielded implicit obedience to her will j so I 
followed her present recommendation imme- 
diately, only venturing to say that I was 
certain I could not sleep anymore. 

To this no answer was returned, and 
immediately after I found myself alone; 
but scarcely had my thoughts gone back to 
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that strang-e expression of compassion which 
upon waking I had seen on Miss Sinclair's 
face, when the door re-opened gently, and 
the servant, hearing a cup of tea and a piece 
of toast in her hand, came to the bedside, 
and signified in a few words that her mistress 
wished me to take what she had brought 

This, at least, was comprehensible, and 
exhausted n&ture forbade my any longer 
refusing that of which it so sorely stood in 
need. 

^^Your mistress is very kind,'' I said 
getting up and receiving the tray with, 
I am sure, most grateful looks, — ^^I am 
afraid I have given you all considerable 
trouble." 

'' We never think it a trouble to help those 
who can't help themselves," replied the 
woman kindly ; and that " we" showed me 
plainly another feature of Miss Sinclair's 
character, and convinced me that the buds 
and blossoms (hidden from me alone) must 
shed their fragrance with a diffusiveness as 
rare as it is admirable. 
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^^Ig MifiS Cleve at home?'' I asked^ by 
way of be^nning a conversation. 

^^ No, ma'am^ she is gone for a walk in 
the hay field at the bottom of the garden. 
TheyVe been carrying* the hay this last 
day or two, and Miss Fanny is very fond of 
all that sort of thing*." 

^^You have lived some time with Miss 
Sinclair, I suppose ?" 

^^ Fifteen years, ma'am ; and five with her 
mother before her." 

^^ Indeed — then you must know all the 
&mily very well." 

^^ I used to see a g'ood deal of them, but 
scarcely any of them come to visit missis 
now. There's not one of them a bit like 
her." 

This did not require much explanation, so 
I said next— ^^ It must be a great comfort 
to your mistress having Miss Cleve to live 
with her." 

"Well — yes, for some things it must," 
was the slow reply, "but I often think 
Missis is over anxious about Miss Fanny, 
and anxiety is a bad thing* for all of us." 
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I did not like to ask the cause of this 
anxiety ; and having now finished my tea and 
toast, I handed the cup to my kind attendant 
and thanked her so very earnestly that I 
believe, she set me down as one of the most 
grateful and amiable beings in the world. 

Just as she was leaving the room, and I 
was wondering whether I might venture to 
get up and join Miss Sinclair in the parlour, 
the sound of rapidly advancing wheels at- 
tracted my attention, and the next minute 
Miss Sinclair herself appeared, and informed 
me that my husband had arrived. 

^^ Oh, Edward,'' I said, flying down the 
stairs to meet him in the hall— .*^ how could 
you forget me in this manner ? It was too 
bad of you." 

^^ Couldn't help it, my dear girl,'' he re- 
plied carelessly, adding as his aunt came up 
—^' I knew you were in good hands, and 
that Miss Sinclair would remember me more 
cordially in her prayers on account of the 
pleasure my detention was the means of pro* 
curing her." 
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He could scarcely have made a more 
mal-a-propos speech than this, and feelmg* 
really annoyed and indignant with him, I 
went to put on my honnet, and left his aimt 
to reply to him in any way she pleased. 

Fanny Cleve had not returned from her 
walk when we were ready to go, and though 
she was only in the hay field close by, Miss 
Sinclair made no proposal of sending for her. 
I was sorry for this; but having hinted 
something to that efiect, and met nothing* 
but the cold, calm look of my hostess in 
reply, every warmer feeling was once more 
effectually chilled, and I hastened to get into 
the carriage, and out of sight of the house 
where I had been so strangely and mys- 
teriously received. 

^^Then you have not had a pleasant day ?'* 
said Edward, after he had asked and 6\> 
tained my forgiveness for his neglect— ^^ you 
have been bored to death, I suppose, with 
Aunty's lectiu'es.'' 

^^ Not in the least, I assure you. Miss 
Sinclair reserves her lectures, I suspect, for 
those she deems worthy of them.'' 
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^^ Oh, well, I'm glad the old lady hasn't 
attacked you yet.— What did you talk about?*' 

^^Who do you mean ?'' 

^^ Aunty and yourself, of course/' 

^^ Oh, we have had very little conversation 
of any kind. Do you know Fanny Cleve ?" 

^^I believe I have seen her once. A 
precious sort of a time she must have of it." 

^^ She appears exceedingly happy." 

^^ But then you know all dissenters, by your 
own account, are hypocrites," said Edward — 
^^ and I conclude this Fanny is a dissenter." 

^^ I have retracted that opinion," I replied 
hastily, ^^ There is no hypocrisy in your 
aunt or in her protegee, I am certain." 

He smiled a little as he said again, ^^ You 
seem to have made good use of your time at 
any rate. By the bye, why didn't you kiss 
aunty when you came away ?" 

This was the climax, and injured human 
nature could bear no more. "Are you 
blind ?" I cried passionately and indignantly, 
"because, if not, you must see that your 
aunt treats me with the most studied contempt 

VOL. II. D 
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and indifference. I don't know what I have 
done^ but it's very clear that she hates me/' 
Edward began to whistle, and I was left 
to repent those childish and ill-advised words 
at my leisure. 



CHAPTER III. 

I WAS SO very unwell during the next few 
days that our journey to Brig'hton had to be 
put off; and Edward devoted himself to me 
with a kindness for which I felt I could not 
be sufficiently grateful. 

Miss Sinclair's conduct towards me had 
certainly made me appreciate attention and 
affection in a way I had never done before. 

I was lying", in a half dozing state, on the 
sofa one evening, when my husband said 
abruptly — ^^ I think, dear Ruth, it would be 
pleasant for you to have a young companion 
to take with you to Brighton— Who would 
you like to ask V^ 

^^ Really, Edward,"! replied,"! do not 
care for having any one except yourself. 
You will be with me all the time, will you 
notr 
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^^Yes, of course, but I am sure your 
spirits would be better with a female com- 
panion. You have too much time for think- 
ing, and I am afraid you will be getting by 
and bye into a low nervous state. — Mrs. 
Melvern's niece is a pleasant sort of girl — 
why don't you ask her to pay you a visit?" 

^^ Oh no, please don't mention such a thing.. 
Her boisterous spirits would only oppress 
and sadden me. There is nothing interesting 
or loveable about her.'' 

" One of the Rashleighs then ?— I am sure 
they are all of them uncommonly nice girls.'' 

^^ So they may be ; but I should have no 
sympathy with them : they never speak of 
anything but dress or the opera." 

^^ You are fastidious—" 

" I know/' I exclaimed suddenly, and with 
an animation which evidently astonished my 
husband, ^^ who I should like to have, but its 
no use thinking of that." 

^^ Why not ? who do you mean ?" 

^^ Fanny Cleve." 

^^Of all people in the world! — Well, I 
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suppose you think it would be charity to ask 
the poor girl, and if you could put up with 
her, I'll managet it without any difficulty." 

^^I am not so sure of that; indeed I 
doubt very much whether Miss Sinclair will 
not reject the proposal with scom.^' 

^^ Leave that to me* FU write to her 
this very night — But are you serious in 
pi'eferring Fanny to anybody else V^ 

^' Indeed I am. It would make me very 
happy to have her with me/' 

What Edward said in his note I do not 
know, as he positively refused to let me read 
a single word of it; but the strong confidence 
he expressed in his own success communi- 
cated itself partially to me, and my spirits 
revived rapidly in the anticipation of so 
interesting and agreeable a companion. 

The next evening, as we sat at tea, a note 
from Miss Sinclair was brought in and 
given to Edward. 

*^ Read it aloud,'' I said, with a consider- 
able degree of excitement — ^^my patience 
has been on the rack during the whole day." 
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" Here it is then — 

^^ My dear Edward, 

^^ I regret that I cannot oblige you 
by acceding to the request contained in your 
letter. Fanny unites with me in compli- 
ments to Mrs. Sinclair, and best wishes for 
her restoration to health. 

'^ Yours, 
^^ Katherine Sinclair.'^ 

My eyes were fiill of tears, and I would 
not speak lest they should overstep their 
bounds. 

"Hang it!'' exclaimed my husband, 
tearing the offending note into shreds — 
" there's no understanding you pious women. 
I have a good mind to ride down to Beulah 
cottage, and ask Miss Sinclair what she 
means by it." 

" Oh, pray don V' 1 said beseechingly — 
"it doesn't signify, you know. I daresay 
your aunt is quite right. Perhaps Fanny 
did not want to leave her." 

" A likely story indeed. If you had lived 
three or four years with Miss Sinclair, don't 
you think you'd want to leave her." 
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« No, I do not think I should/' 

^^Well, you really are a forgiving* girl, 
Ruth, The old lady doesn't deserve so 
much at your hands, but let her go her own 
way. We'll have nothing more to do with 
her or Miss Fanny either — Can't you hit 
upon somebody you would like as well?" 

'^ No thank you, Edward. Indeed I am 
quite contented to be alone." 

He little knew how much was compre* 
bended in that word ^^ ahneP 

The next day we went to Brighton. My 
spirits, as may readily be imagined, were 
not in the most buoyant state at this time, 
and on Edward's account I was glad to find 
several of our acquaintances established 
there before us, for althcfugh I knew that I 
should probably be condemned to many 
hours, if not days, of solitude, I thought 
little of such a merely personal inconvenience 
in comparison with the grief and annoyance 
my frequent fits of depression occasioned my 
husband. He was always, as I before said, 
excessively kind to me, but I could not shut 
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my eyes to the disagreeable feet that he 
looked upon me more in the light of a spoiled 
obild^ whose changing* moods must be 
fjndured with patience^ than in that of a 
rational woman^ of whom he could make a 
friend and companion. 

Nor could I long wonder that it should 
be «o. There was, in truth, no real com- 
panionship between us. We had played 
together with the bubbles on lifers shining 
stream, and fancied because we both admired 
the sparkling foam on the surface of the 
water, that our hearts and minds must be in 
^nison— Now I was gazing down, though 
still through clouded eyes, into the stream's 
silent depths, while he continued playing in 
wanton recklessness with the sparkling bub- 
bles. 

, Wandering alone, as I often did, on the 
quietest and least frequented part of the 
^:)each, how all my past life came back to 
me. I had never till now been staying at 
an English sea-bathing place since my school 
4ays, and these with their many strange 
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associations would rise up like ghosts before 
me^ and preach anew that lesson I was so 
slow in learning. 

Sometimes I tried to set the whole occur- 
rences of the ^ast with their influences on 
my character, in their natural order before 
my mind, and to seek amidst the various 
elements composing* them, a thread to guide 
me out of the labyrinth in which such retro- 
spections ever involved me. I could not fail 
to perceive that throughout my life I had 
acted without any settled principle, that I 
had been the sport of every wind, the bark 
destitute of anchor or rudder tossed upon the 
heaving billows. 

How sad it was 1 for one, too, who had 
been blessed with such countless advantages, 
who had lacked nothing that might be 
supposed conducive to the attainment of that 
wisdom which would have guided me to a 
far different destiny. What spell of evil 
could have been so long upon me? what 
spirit of folly and madness could have dwelt 
so long within me ? 

D 2 
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The waves rippled gently towards the 
shore^ but they gave no answer to my ques- 
tion. They only brought back the images 
of Mrs. Macdonald and of Milly Elliot^ and 
said, '^ You had kind and faithful firiends — 
you should have listened to their loving 
counsels.^ 

Whichever way I turned, there was no 
light, and if not absolute darkness there was 
a dull leaden hue enshrouding everything 
around me, in the midst of which my spirits 
sank daily lower and lower, and I was fast 
getting into a condition of profound though 
quiet melancholy, and making no effort to 
ward it off. 

What had I to live for? My husband 
was evidently disappointed in me, and I was 
quite unable to do him any good. My 
mother had become accustomed to live 
without me, and Milly Elliot would be a far 
greater comfort to her than [ever I should 
have been. Amongst all my friends and 
acquaintances there was not one who would 
shed a dozen tears over m}'^ loss — clearly, I 
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was but a useless cumberer of the ground — 
and why should I seek to live ? 

I fancied, as Edward was a good deal 
from home, that he did not remark the gloom 
that had been gradually creeping upon me ; 
but in this idea I was mistaken. 

^^ Get your things packed up, Ruth,^^ he 
said to me one morning abruptly, '^ weVe oflF 
to the Melverns to-morrow/^ 

^^ Nonsense, Edward. You have never 
mentioned such a project to me before. I 
do not wish to leave Brighton yet." 

'^ The very reason why you ought to do 
so. Everybody is telling me how ill you 
look, and I'm not going to allow this sort of 
thing to continue a day longer. If you don't 
like society on your own account, you will I 
am sure try to endure it on mine. It pains 
me, Ruth, more than you would believe, to 
see you in such an unnatural state of 
dejection.'' 

His kindness of tone and manner quite 
upset me, and bursting into tears, I told him 
he might do what he liked with me, and that 
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I was willing', if he wished it, to leave 
Brighton in an hour's time. 

With my husband's views and opinions, 
it was excusable that he should take advan- 
tage of this softened mood to extort from me 
a promise of being* more sociable with the 
friends to whom he introduced me, and 
particularly of joining, as he said, like a 
sensible woman, in the different parties of 
pleasure that might be formed while we were 
in the country. 

^' For you know, dear Ruth,'' he added, 
intelligently, '' you are one of Mrs. Melvern's 
prime favourites. She thinks there is nobody 
like you — and I am most anxious that you 
should retain this favourable opinion." 

I was vexed to see that Edward so well 
understood my weak point ; and I resolved 
to show him that vanity was losing its 
dominion over me. I thought indeed that 
the gloom on my spirit was too dense for 
admiration or the world's applause to make 
the smallest incision in it. So far as self 
knowledge was concerned, the scenes from 
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the past^ and the waves on the quiet heach 
had preached to me m vain. 

Nevertheless I accompanied my husband 
to the Woodlands, with a vague, uneasy sort 
of feeling" that it would have been better for 
me to have remained where I was- 
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citeiuaut — eui«\i\Hi uj\>a *i trst soWy in 
oliailiaucd u\ \\\\ \k\}i^:M^ wisl^s— diaei- 
|)atuil «d muoh uf iW ^jsvvs: frv^^a my mind 
as wiis peiveptiWt^ lo <«ct«^Md ohs^erraiion. 
Edward lU \\\\ ewwt* w^ perSfirdy satisfied 
with the duei'€^ i>f hb pivt^cripikxsu and in 
proportion m my ;s^^i:$ xvise his kindness 
and afteetion seemed lo rvdoaUe. 

"What a {miieru i\>Qple yoa and your 
hiifiband are ;** said Mrs. MelTeni to me on 
one occasion. '* His devotion reaSy is quite 
beautifnl^ but then of cour^ yoa hare only 
one heart and one mind between you. How 
particularly fortunate that you should hare 
managed to come tc^ether.^ 

" Edward is indeed an excellent husband." 
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I replied, *^ but we do differ now and then 
like other married people, I suppose/' 

^^On nothing" more important than the 
colour of a ribbon or the tie of a neckcloth, 
I suspect. But do you know, my dear, we 
were all dreadfully afraid, at first, that you 
would have turned out a methodist— don't 
be angry with me when I say how glad I 
am to find this a mistake, because I should 
so have pitied poor Mr. Sinclair.'' 

" What do you understand by a methodist, 
Mrs. Melvem ?" I asked, with a change of 
colour that had its rise in , anything but 
pleasurable feelings. 

^^Oh, dear, I don't know exactly, but 
something that is half incomprehensible and 
half alarming to my weak mind. An indi- 
vidual whose whole manner and deportment 
says, ^ Stand by, I am holier than thou.'" 

^^And what made you think I was a 
person of this sort ?" 

^^My dear child, you must not tax my 
poor memory too far, but I know I heard a 
whisper or two to that effect, and you really 
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are so charming' in yourself that I should 
positively have wept over the ruin of your 
countless attractions/' 

^^Then you think a person cannot be what 
you call a methodist, without losing* every 
quality calculated to win regard/' 

" Oh, I don't quite mean that ; but assu- 
redly it spoils a pleasant character completely. 
There is a lady living* not many miles from 
this, who was formerly one of the most 
delightful creatures in the world, the life of 
every society. Well, she has taken a reli- 
gious fit, and will scarcely move outside her 
own doors. It is really hateful to think of 
it." 

Mrs. Melvem was summoned in another 
direction before I could ask any questions 
concerning the object of her compassion, and 
having to prepare myself immediately for a 
drive with a party of gay young people who 
obliged me to talk continually during the 
whole time we were out, I had no oppor- 
tunity then of thinking soberly over what 
she had been saying to me. 
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; But I thought of it that evening* when a 
violent headache compelled me to leave all 
my merry companions for awhile, and retire 
to my own room. I thought too of Miss 
Sinclair's opinion which Fanny Cleve had 
repeated to me — that no Christian was justi- 
fied in mingling in worldly society, except 
wilii a view of setting forth the truth, and 
doing as much good as possible. 

What would she have said or thought had 
she heard Mrs. Melvem a few hours ago 
congratulating me on not being a Christian 
at all? 

I don't know how it was, but certainly 
the very remembrance of Miss Sinclair, and 
pf the day I had spent beneath her roof 
always had a beneficial effect upon me. 
However careless or worldly might be my 
state of. mind, the thought of my husband's 
^unt invariably turned the current for the 
time, and directed my eyes to the land afar 
off, whose glories were but as fables to the 
understandings. of all those around me. I 
had often felt, while absolutely bending 
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beneath the weig^ht of kindness and attention 
lavished upon me here, that one approving^ 
word from Miss Sinclair would infinitely 
have outweighed it all, and the consciousness 
that I was becoming* daily less and less 
deserving* of her approval, took largely froift 
my scanty stock of enjoyment, and indisposed 
me to appreciate those advantages which in 
a different frame of mind I might have 
turned to good account. 

On the present occasion my reflections 
assumed an exceedingly sombre hue, and it 
needed not the severe physical pain I was 
enduring, to heighten the sufferings with 
which not one of all those around me could 
sympathize in the very smallest degree. Oh, 
how I wanted a friend, how my heart ached 
at the thought of the entire moral solitude 
in which I was living, and must live ! True 
quite true I had brought it all upon myself, 
I had chosen my own destiny, my own 
associates, I had sighed for the world's 
pleasures, the world's friendships, the world's 
sunny paths. And now I had got them all 
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the desire of my heart had been fiilfilled — 
why was I not at rest ? 

An answer came ere I sought for it. 
^^They would none of my counsel, they 
despised all my reproof. Therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their own way, and 
be filled with their own devices." 

This was not pleasant. I wanted comfort; 
I had no strength to endure the lash just 
now ; besides it never seemed to do me any 
good. I might as well spare myself such 
fruitless ppobings of the wearied conscience, 
and let things take their course. How 
indeed could I do otherwise under the 
circumstances in which I was placed ? 

For another thought had been pressing 
uneasily upon me within the last half hour ; 
the thought of what Mrs. Melvem had said 
concerning her fear that I should have 
turned out a methodist. " I should so have 
pitied poor Mr. Sinclair!'* those were her 
words, and I had every reason to believe 
they had been spoken sincerely. Edward 
had certainly never complained, either before 
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or since our marriage of my ^^ methodistical'' 
ways and opinions, but in reviewing* the last 
few months I came to the conclusion that he 
had been I living in daily fear of some ex- 
travagant outbreak on my part which should 
hurl to the ground our already tottering 
fabric of wedded happiness. Poor Edward ! 
he ought to have had a different wife — ^it was 
too bad to cloud his happiness by opposing 
him in those things which to his mind were 
the most rational and innocent in the world* 
It was cruel and selfish in the extreme to 
allow the shadow of my disquietude to fall 
upon my husband's path, especially as there 
seemed every probability that it might lie 
there for ever, without his understanding 
anything more of the materials which com- 
posed it, than he did at present. 

One thing was very certain — namely, that 
without some union of hopes and feelings, a 
married life could not be a happy one. 
Happiness for myself I did not expect, but 
I was bound to do what I could to promote 
that of my husband— I had married a worldly 
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man — and I must become worldly — my 
husband had no taste for religious people^ 
and I must give up religion ! 

All this I said to myself as I lay writhing 
in pain in the solitude of my own room. 
Whether I really meant it at the time, or 
whether subsequent events influenced me 
without any previous intentions, I must leave 
to the decision of those who have sought and 
found out some of the strange secrets of the 
human heart. 

On joining the party in the drawing room 
that evening, I found they were proposing 
an excursion for the following day, and on 
enquiring the name of the place to which 
they talked of going, I was surprised to hear 
a designation that had been very familiar to 
me when I was staying at the Idnleys four 
years ago. 

^^ Did you not know,'' said Edward, reply- 
ing to my look of astonishment, ^^ that we 
were so near the old ^ Abbey?' I fear, Ruth, 
your geographical attainments need a little 
rubbing up." 
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^^Oh, does your wife know anytHng* of 

the Abbey ?" asked Mrs. Melvem who was 

seated near my husband, ^' I really had no 

idea of it ; then of course (turning to me) 

the long" history I was going to tell you this. 

morning would have been no news to you. 

It was poor Mrs. Linley to whom I alluded,^ 

Whether I became pale on hearing this, 

or whether Edward managed to give his 

neighbour a hint that she was getting on 

dangerous ground, I cannot say, but at all 

events she added immediately, ^^ We are not 

going, however, to discuss so melancholy a 

subject to-night. Let us settle about our 

pic-nic to-morrow, and then we will have 

some music/' 

" Edward,'' I said, the first moment I had 
an opportunity of speaking to him alone, ^^ I 
am sure you purposely kept from me the fact 
of our being so near the Abbey— it was 
kindly meant I have no doubt ; but since I 
do know it, you must not refuse to let me go 
and see poor Fanny/' 

^^ You shall of course do as you please in 
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the matter/' he replied in a vexed tone, ^^but 
I think it will be unwise to recall those 
circumstances from which you were so severe 
a suflFerer ; and as Mrs. linley is not aware 
of our being" here, she could not feel wounded 
at our neglect, were you to decide, as /have 
already decided, on staying* away/' 

^^ I cannot do this, Edward — but you need 
not fear for me. I am altogether stronger 
than I was.'' 

He shook his head doubtingly, and sug- 
gested that a visit from me would necessarily 
be more painful to Mrs. Linley than the 
reverse, as it would bring back in a most 
vivid manner the distressing scenes which 
closed our former intimacy ; but I did not 
think this a sufficient inducement to give up 
my intention ; and finding me determined, 
he yielded the point with a tolerable grace, 
only entreating that I would not encourage 
Mrs. Linley, when I went, in alluding to 
" that subject." 

The pic-nic took place on the following 
day, and to all outward seeming I enjoyed 
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it as much as the rest, but my thou^hf^ 
were never five minutes together with any 
of the gay party around me, and instead of 
merry peals of laughter, and joyous songfs, I 
was listening*, as in a dream, to Charles 
Linley^s dying* groans, and to his wife's 
passionate sorrow.* ^ 

I wanted some one to whom I could have 
communicated these torturing thoughts, but 
my companions would scarcely have thanked 
me had I claimed their sympathy in such a 
cause. And my husband — who should have 
been my guide, my counsellor, my friend-*- 
did not his happiness, perhaps his very love 
depend on my refraining from making hiin 
a participator in the gloom that was over- 
shadowing me ? 

Could I have said to him— ^f See, I have 
given my heart to Christ, and the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding is 
dwelling within it,'' I might then have 
added hopefully, '' Go thou and do likewise," 
but with an inconstant, divided heart, and 
bitterness instead of peace, how could I 
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presume to expect that the cold words I 
uttered woidd ever be attended to ? 

^^Can I have your pony carriage for a 
couple of hours, Mr8.J\felvern?" I asked the 
next mornmg at breakfast; and all eyes, 
including" those of my husband, being imme* 
diately turned upon me, I added by way of 
explanation, '' I wish to pay a visit to my 
old friend, Mrs. linley/' 

^' Oh, you good child," said our amiable 
hostess, " to remember old friends for such 
hundreds of years. Let me see, I think I 
can very well be spared this morning, and in 
that case I shall have exces^ve pleasure in 
driving you to the Abbey myself. Perhaps 
our united persuasions may be effectual in 
inducing the poor recluse to return with us 
for a day or two. You must know, my 
dear, that Fanny Linley was a schoolfellow 
of mine." 

^^ And yet you have not called upon her 
since you came into the country ?" 

^* Pardon me— I went before your arrival, 
but it was rather melancholy, and my husband 

VOL. II. B 
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thought I had better not risk a second visit,- 
as my spirits at that time had been slightly 
overstrained/' 

^^ I beg then you will not think of accom-^ 
panying me to-day. I can manage your 
pony exceedingly well/' 

" Oh, I am resolved on being your cha- 
perone; don't fancy I am such a poor 
nervous creature as all that : besides I really 
want to show Mrs. linley a little attention. 
Your caro sposo will not be of our party.'' 

^^ Thank you, no/' said Edward, with a 
look which expressed far more than even the 
decisive words. And he went out directly 
after breakfast. 



CHAPTER V. 

The autumn tints upon the trees, the 
peculiar freshness of the autumn air, the 
familiar road (after we had driven a few 
miles from the Woodlands) all brought back 
to me again the later period of my stay at 
the Abbey, and indisposed me to pay much 
attention to the trifling", gossiping remarks of 
my companion* Perceiving this, at length, 
Mrs. Melvern, who piqued herself upon never 
casting her pearls before swine, exclaimed 
abruptly — 

'^ And so, my dear Mrs. Sinclair, you were 
'actually staying with this Linleys when that 
shocking event took place. — Your husband 
told me all about it yesterday, and if you 
will forgive me for making the remark, I 
think he is ^ good deal annoyed at your 
persisting in going there How.'' 
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^^ He told me I might please myself in the 
matter/^ 

'^ Exactly— he is, you know, such a very 
charming person, and such a devoted 
husband; but I can see it distresses him 
beyond measure when you give way to low 
spirits, and he naturally fears that this visit 
will have an injurious eflfiect upon you/' 

^' He shall never know it, if it has/' I 
replied as steadily as I could. "I hiav^ 
concealed my feelings before now, and I can 
do so again if it is necessary/' 

" It would be such a pity to lose the least 
particle of your husband's affection," said 
Mrs. Melvern, with apparent feeling. 

" I trust there is no danger of that," I 
answered quickly—" Edward has always beefi 
the same to me." 

"And always will be, I hope and believe/' 
added my companion ; " for I am sure his 
comfort and happiness must be as dear t6 
you as your own." 

Mrs. Melvern did not explain the conneo 
tion between the first and the last clause ctf 
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this speech, hut I understood it perfectly ; 
and my resolution to trample as far as pos- 
sible on all my own feelings and principles, 
acquired stren^h. My husband was, of 
course, the dearest thing to me on earth, and 
for his sake I could make any sacrifice. The 
account with my Father in Heaven must 
stand by till an indefinite future time. 

"Oh I positively cannot suflFer you to 
begin thinking','' said Mrs. Melvem, breaking* 
in once more upon the chain of my reflec- 
tions — "do look round at this charming 
scenery — did you ever see such a queer, dark, 
little tangled lane as that ?" 

" I havcj seen none other like it,'' I replied 
with a sudden gleam of recollection, "but 
this is familiar to me. Mrs. Melvem, mil 
you wait for me ten minutes, while I run to 
the far end to see if an old cottage, that once 
belonged to a finend of mine, is standing there 
now?" 

" Certamly, my dear,— half-an-hour if you 
like — but what a strange fancy !" 

It was a strange fancy— but one that I 
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felt a strong' desire to yield to; sojumpiiig' 
out of the carriage, I picked my way, as on 
a previous occasion, through the deep ruts 
that covered the lane, and in a few minutes 
stood gazing on the ruins of MiUy Elliot's 
former home. 

The tumbledown cottage was fast falling 
into complete decay : the pretty garden 
was overgrown with weeds; there was an 
old, bent, and knotted tree, with woodbine 
creeping round it, that reminded me of Milly, 
and her father— but in spite of my utmost 
, efforts I could not fix my thoughts on any- 
indifferent object or any indifferent recollec- 
tion, for every breeze that whispered round 
me, every murmur that filled the air seemed 
to say in sad, and plaintive, and beseeching^ 
tone—" Don't do it, Ruth, don't do it V 

This was all I heard, this was all I felt, 
except that I was only just beginning to 
taste the consequences of disregarding that 
.warning voice, that I was only just be- 
ginning to see dimly what it is to "sow to 
the flesh/' 
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^^ How pale you are, my dear,'' said Mrs. 
Melvern, when I returned to her— ^^ You 
really have too much sensitiveness for our 
rough, every day world— you found your 
friend's cottage ?" 

^^ Yes — the remains of it at least." 

" Well, I daresay it is a painful thing to 
visit the homes of those we have loved and 
lost. For my part I should never dream of 
putting myself in the way of such unpleasant 
sensations." 

^^ I have not lost the friend who fonnerly 
resided here," I said, ^^ she is at present living 
with my mother." 

*^ Oh that is charming— I was fearful that 
you had been conjuring up some saddening 
associations, and for your husband's sake as 
well as your own, I am anxious to see you 
without a cloud of any sort.upon your brow." 

" You are very kind," I replied ; and if 
my life had depended on it, I don't think I 
could have said another word. 

I had promised myself to betray no emo- 
tion on arriving at the Abbey, and although 
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the first si^t of the house nearly upset me, 
I managed to follow my companion with a 
firm step into the very room where Edward 
had first asked me to be his wife, and where I 
had so soften anticipated with joy and glad- 
ness the destiny from which I derived so 
little satisfaction now. 

"Moralizing again, I am certain/^ said 
Mrs. Melverntormentingly, as I approached 
the table where we used to sit and read 
poetry together. 

" My dear child, you are really too bad. 
I shall be having some dreadful scene with 
you when Mrs. Linley comes in.'' 

" No, you won V' I said calmly ; and 
scarcely were the words uttered when Mrs. 
Linley herself entered the room. 

The reception she gave me, after welcoming 
my companion in a few kind words, was so 
full of earnest affection, and spoke so loudly 
to my heart of old times, that I could no 
longer restrain a few rebellious tears ; but 
when Mrs. Linley began to talk, there was 
such a perfect quietude and self-possession 
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about her^ that my outward composure soon 
returned, and a little intelligent nod of ap- 
proval from Mrs. Melvem, assured me that 
I had even exceeded her expectations. 

Nevertheless the eflFort, thoug-h successful, 
wa^s a painful one, and Mrs. Linley, who 
could guess better than her friend the struggle 
I was enduring, said suddenly — ^^ There is 
an acquaintance of yours^ my dear Ruth, 
in the garden. I am sure she will be de- 
lighted to see you, though I could not per^ 
suade her to show herself in the drawing- 
room.'' 

I was really grateftd for this opportunity 
of getting away for a few minutes, and in 
the exclusiveness of the emotions that were 
besieging my heart, I was pacing rapidly 
through the well remembered garden, in 
total forgetfolness of what Mra. Linley had 
said about an acquaintance of mine being 
here, when an abrupt turning in a labyrinth 
path brought me foil in view of a young 
lady on her knees, before a bed of chrysan- 
themums. 

£ 2 
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^^ Fanny Clevel" I exclaimed in the 
greatest amazement. 

" Oh, my dear, dear Mrs. Sinclair, I am 
so glad to see you again : I hope you are 
g*6ing to stay, but you don't look a bit better 
than when you were at Beulah Cottage. 
Pray excuse my dirty hands — you see I 
have been desperately busy this morning.^' 
c " And so you would not come to me, when 
I wanted you, Fanny V^ I said^ perhaps a 
little reproachfiiUy. 

"You don't suppose aimty gave me a 
chance?'' she replied in her quaint, good- 
humoured manner — " Of course I should 
have been only too delighted to come to you, 
and I told her so— but I might just as well 
have talked to these pretty flowers for any 
effect my words produced. Aunty is a dear 
. precious lamb, but she has a will of her own, 
•I can tell you." 

>■ *^ And is the reason of her refusal to let 
you accept my invitation a secret, Fanny ?" 

" A profound one, as far as I am con- 
cerned, believe me. I told her it was too 
bad, when she knew what a fancy I had 
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taken to you^ and her only reply was that 
my fancies were too numerous to be of the 
least value to anybody .'' 

" But you must have some idea of your 
own about the matter^ Fanny V^ 

She coloured and looked a little em- 
barrassed in replying — ^^It has struck me 
certainly that aunty might think you too 
young and. too — too gay^ if I must speak it, 
to have the charge of such a giddy creature 
as myself 
: ^^ And how long have you been here V^ 

'^ About three weeks. Aunty brought me 
herself — she likes Mrs. Linley, and they are, 
you know, distantly connected, in some 
way.'' 

At this moment the two elder ladies joined 
us, aAd as soon as possible Mrs. linley 
contrived to leave Fanny with Mrs. Melvem, 
and to draw me into a more secluded part 
of the garden. 

"Euth,''she said then — ^^your sad,]pale 
face is the most distressing sight that has 
come across me for many a day. It is one 
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of those witnesBoa that will, I suppose, from 
time to time rise up against me, recaUing' 
the sin and the folly of my past life. Oh if 
you only knew how often I mourn over the 
infatuation that led me to take you from your 
quiet home — dear, dear Euth, if you are 
unhappy, I feel it is me you have to thank 
for it— and now I can only pray for you.^ 

She spoke with intense though resolutely 
subdued feeling, and realizing her present 
anxiety I replied immediately : 

^^ Indeed you overrate your own influence 
over me in former days. Was I not always 
a wilful, headstrong creature ? Do not heed 
my pale cheeks — they speak of nothing that 
need alarm you. I want you to tell me 
something about Fanny Cleve and Miss 
Sinclair/' 

" And not to speak of yourself or your 
own feeUngs? Well, it shall be as you 
please, dear Ruth. If I am not to sympathize 
with you, I have still the privilege of praying 
for you. Now what is it you are going to 
ask me r 
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"You know Miss Sinclair intimately?" 

" Yes— that is to say I have seen a good deal 
of her during the last two years. Tip to 
that time^ though we had frequently met, we 
were in fact entire strangers to each other/' 

" You admire her, of course T^ 

" Excessively. I think she is one in ten 
thousand/' 

"Can you tell me the secret of her 
remarkable coldness, not to say incivility, to 
mer ' 

" No, indeed I cannot. Katherine Sinclair 
is a person of very few words. I have only 
heard her mention your name once since * 
your marriage, and that was in reply to a 
question of mine concerning her opinion of 
you.'' 

"What did she say r 

" That she avoided forming hasty opinions 
of any one." 

"Nothing more?" 

"Nothing more, I assure you. Fanny 
Cleve told me her aunt had refused to let 
her visit you ; but from this I inferred only 
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that she disapproved of the gay life you and 
your husband were leading, and feared its 
influence on the mind of her young charge.^' 

^^ There is something that interests me 
wonderfully about Fanny Cleve. What is 
it?^' 

*^ I scarcely know myself, though I feel 
precisely the same towards her. It does me 
a world of good to have her with me, her 
enjoyment of everything is so fresh and 
natural/' 

^^ What unbounded reverence and affection 
she appears to have for Miss Sinclair, in 
spite of the strict discipline in which she is 
kept/' 

^^ Ah that is not surprising, I hope 
you will know Katherine better one of 
these days/' 

"At present I confess she freezes me, 
though I can see much that is admirable in 
her character/' 

" She is naturally cold, very cold in 
manner. Even Fanny complains bitterly of 
that/' 
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^^But it does not damp her own affection. 
To hear her speak of Miss Sinclair, you 
would fancy she was raving ahout some one 
as young and as loveable as herself — I can't 
in the least understand it/' 

" Because you know nothing of Katherine's 
real character, of her perfect unselfishness, 
of her anxiety about this girl, of '' 

^^ But stop a minute — I remember hearing 
before of this deep anxiety. What is there 
so peculiar in Miss Cleve to give rise to it ?" 

^^ She has a natural tendency to love the 
world, a continual craving after excitement 
of some kind — innocent of course, since the 
merest trifle will engross her heart, but all 
tending to lead the mind from spiritual things. 
Now whatever religious knowledge and 
attainments she has, she owes entirely to 
Miss Sinclair, who loves her I believe better 
than anything on earth, and is painfiiUy 
apprehensive lest all her care and all her 
labour may have been in vain." 

" Do you mean she doubts whether Fanny's 
profession of religion is sincere ?" 
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^^ Not at all — but she fears lest she may 
become a worldly-minded Christiaii^ and so 
retard instead of advancing^ the cause of 
truth/' 

^ A worldly-minded Christian !' These 
words had supplied me with a subject of 
serious thought for a fiiture day^ but at 
present I made no comment on them^ and 
Mrs. Linley continued : 

^^It is in my opinion an inestimable 
advantage to Fanny having a watchful, 
rigid guardian like Miss Sinclair, Oh, 
Ruth, when we remember how frail and 
weak we are, how prone to run into every 
path of temptation, can we over-estimate the 
value of a friend who has the will and the 
power to restrain our reckless feet? As 
years advance, and we begin to experience 
the sharpness of the thorns that were con- 
cealed amongst the roses, we may perchance 
grow prudent and wary for ourselves ; but 
in youth we love to brave all things, we see 
but the fair side of life, and then it is that 
we require a firm hand to hold us back from 
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the commission of follies which leave a stain 
upon our souls that can never be efiaced/' 

^' You have been a readier pupil in the 
school of wisdom than myself/' said I j 
^^and the difference has just struck me. 
You have learnt with your hearty while I 
have learned only with the head/' 

^' God grant, dear Euth/* she replied 
solemnly, "that you may not require so 
stem a teacher as I did. You see the results 
of the last four years tuition, and I can bless 
Him who hy any means has called me out of 
darkness into His marvellous light — but of 
the wilderness through which I have been 
led into the land of promise, you can know 
little. May your journey be a gentler 
oner 

I was not disposed to speak of myself^ 
so I said: "By the bye, I had nearly 
forgotten to ask you about Milly Elliot. 
You saw a good deal of her, did you not ?'* 

" Yes, and I owe that dear girl far more 
than I can ever repay. Had it not been for 
her I might still have been battUng with the 
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fierce waves of doubt and despondency 
which rolled over my soul for many^ many 
months after you and I parted^ Ruth. She 
is indeed a faithful disciple^ and one in whom 
self has been crucified to a very remarkable 
degree.'' 

^^ How did her father die ? I never liked tp 
ask her any questions on this subject in my 
letters/' 

^^ As he lived^ we have too much reason 
to fear. At all events there was no outward 
evidence of a change of heart." 

^^ And did poor Milly suffer much at the 
time of his death ?" 

^^ Acutely, I am sure; but she never 
spoke of it afterwards even to me, and I had 
been with her when the event took place/^ 

^^ When Mr. ElUot died r 

^^Yes. He was taken ill the morning* 
before, and when I heard of it, as Milly had 
no other intimate friend in the neighbour- 
hood, I went to the cottag-e and stayed till 
all was over." 

'' How could you ?" 
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^^ It was a hard trial, Euth j but the very 
circumstance that made it so^ disposed me to 
sympathize more intensely with Milly, and 
I have never regretted the sacrifice of my 
own feeling's in the matter/' 

^^ How dreadful it must have been V^ 

^^ In one way it was j but somehow the 
bright halo of devotion and spirituality that 
shone around the daughter^ appeared to veil, 
at least from my eyes, the moral deformity 
-that marked the character of the father — 
and whatever fears or convictions he might 
have had at the last, there was no sign of 
any emotion beyond his usual fretfiilness 
and impatience under physical suflFering.*' 

" Yet Milly no doubt was faithfiil with 
him, even then?'' 

^^ So faithful and undaunted that after he 
* had thrice ordered her from the room, she 
returned and spoke to him of the only way 
of salvation, and entreated him, with tears 
that were evidently wrung from her very 
heart, to cast himself at once upon Jesus, and 
accept the gift of eternal life at His hands." 
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^^ And to all this did the old man reply 
nothing* V^ 

"Only once, and then he said fretfiilly 
that Milly needn't alarm herself about him, 
for that he was quite sure his personal 
sufferings had amply atoned, if atonement 
was necessary, for any sins he had com- 
mitted.'' 

" Poor man ! and what did Milly reply 
to this V 

" She told him that if all the collected suffer- 
ing's of the human race were heaped upon one 
man, and that man the best and purest of 
the sons of Adam, these sufferings would 
not have the smallest atoning virtue in the 
sight of God — that the blood of Christ alone 
could cleanse the soul from sin, and present 
it faultless at the Bar of Eternal justice* 
This was the last thing she said to him, for 
immediately after he fell asleep and never 
woke again/' 

As I was silent, Mrs. linley asked me, 
in a few minutes, whether I often heard 
from Milly now. 
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" Not very often/' I said, " because her 
letters, I am ashamed to confess, are so rarely 
answered. I think however she is happy in 
her present position, although I am con- 
tinually expecting to hear of a change/' 

^^What do you mean — surely Mrs. 
Earnley likes Milly as a companion 1^ 

^^ Excessively — ^but I fancy there is some 
one else in the neighbourhood who likes her 
too, and if I mistake not poor mama will ere 
long be called upon to relinquish her claim/' 

^^ You don't allude to the cousin William 
I used to hear of in days gone by ?" 

^^ The very same. Mama tells me he is 
constantly at Glanhellans, and I am sure he 
and Milly must have been made for each 
other." 

" I should be sincerely rejoiced to hear 
that such a thing was in contemplation. 
Oh Euth, how blessed is that union where 
those united by earthly affection are also 
heirs together of the grace of life !" 

I am certain that Mrs. Linley said this 
involuntarily, and more in reference to her 
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own marriag'e than mine^ but my change of 
colour was instantly apparent to her (for we 
were sitting* in a little garden temple at the 
time), and rising quickly she said : 

^^ What a long gossip we have been having, 
Euth. We must really go now and look for 
Mrs. Melvern, or she will think me the 
rudest person in the world." 

Having found our companions, looking 
rather weary of each other over the bed of 
chrysanthemums, we all went in together to 
have some luncheon ; and half an hour after 
this, Mrs. Melvem having failed in persuad- 
ing the lady of the Abbey to return with 
us (although Fanny was included in the 
invitation), the pony carriage was ordered 
out, and my kind conductress and myself set 
forth on our homeward road. 

^* Well, you have behaved beautifully," 
was Mrs. Melvern's first observation, as soon 
as the Abbey gates had closed behind us ; 
^^I shall be able to give an excellent 
account of you to your husband, and I am 
sure he will not fear to trust you out with me 
on another occasion." 
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I felt that I was in a new world again— 
my own, alas ! my chosen world ! — and shak- 
ing off the thoughts that were threatening 
to press like a mighty incubus upon me, I 
exerted myself to talk and laugh during 
the remainder of our drive, as merrily as 
the light-hearted lady who sat beside me. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The next six months of my life were 
marked by few events of importance. Part 
of the time was spent with different friends 
in the country, and part with my mother at 
Glanhellans, where I had the satisfaction of 
witnessing" Milly Elliot's quiet and grateful 
happiness in the prospect of that destiny I 
had once so indignantly and firmly rejected. 
My dear mother had become warmly at- 
tached to her young* ♦companion, and she 
often said, that when Milly lelft her, it would 
be like parting with a second daughter, only 
that Longhollow was but a few miles distant 
from Glanhellans, and William Jerrard was 
so worthy of the treasure he had obtained. 
It had been arranged that his sister should 
take Milly's place immediately after the 
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marriage^ and thus Glanhellans and the 
parsonage would simply have made an ex- 
■change between two members, who could 
otherwise have been ill-spared from either of 
their respective homes. 

■ There was something very lovely and at- 
.tractive, even to me, (cast out as I was from 
.amongst them) in the pure aflFection that 
seemed to unite these two households, and 
to .make them one in heart and mind and 
purpose. There was no gloom, no formality, 
no severity about their religion (for even 
cousin William had learnt to smile— under 
•MiUy's instructions I presume — much oftener 
than he had used to do) but there was a 
reality, and earnestness, and untiring activity 
characterizing them all, which forbade the 
thought that the world through which they 
moved so cheerfully, was anything more to 
them than the passage land to Jerusalem, 
their eternal home. 

I have spoken of myself as cast out from 
amongst this little flock, and truly I felt that 
it was so. I saw that in my presence there 

VOL. II. F 
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was a certain restraint over the familiarity 
of their conversation^ a holding back as it 
were from those themes for which I was 
supposed to have no interest^ and an eflfort 
to get upon some neutral ground where I 
might be amused and edified without being 
frightened altogether away. I saw too, with 
a grief that cannot be told, that if the quiet, 
peaceftd happiness of these beloved friends — 
beloved to a degree they little suspected — 
was ever clouded or disturbed, I, and I 
alone was the cause of it. They all mourned 
over me as one who had chosen the evil and 
rejected the good, and whose case was far 
beyond the reach of human help or sympathy. 
In pursuance of the resolution which 
Mrs. Melvem's representations had induced 
me to make, I had given up my outward 
profession of religion, and was intent only on 
promoting my husband's temporal happiness, 
and securing the continuance of his affection. 
Since our stay at the Melvems', I had ob- 
served that he was less uniformly devoted to 
me than before, that the least cloud on my 
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brow or tone of sadness in my voice was 
BuflSicient to place a barrier between us^ which 
situated as I now was^ could not fail of being 
painful in the extreme. Having, by my own 
wilful conduct, forfeited^if not the love, at least 
the esteem and confidence of all my other 
friends, it was natural that I should cling 
with increased tenacity of affection to him 
for whose sake I had made so many sa- 
crifices, and whose regard seemed to my 
jealous imagination to be hanging on the 
slenderest thread. 

During my stay at Glanhellans, I exerted 
myself bravely to conceal my unhappiness 
from all the anxious eyes that were watching 
me there J but the continual effort I was 
obliged to make, together with the depressing 
thoughts suggested by the contrast of Milly 
Elliot's marriage to mine, bore painfully 
upon my health and spirits; and resisting 
my dear mother's entreaties to remain till 
after the wedding, I joined my husband in 
London just as its gaieties were about to 
commence. 
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^ There ate lots of invitations for you, 
Ruth/^ said Edward the first evening of my 
arrival, for instead of coming* to fetch me as 
I had requested, he -had allowed William 
Jerrard to bring me to London— ^^ and I 
hope you have come home with the intention 
of being a good girl, and of going out \^ith 
me a& long as you possibly can/' 

This latter clause had reference to an event 
of which I shall have to speak by and bye. 

^^ I am quite at your disposal,'^ I replied, 
with that assumed cheerfulness which was 
becoming a. matter of no difficultv to me — 
^^ but I suppose we are to stay at home this 
evening.^' 

^^ Well, I had an engagement, but if you 
wish it, ril give it up. It is not of very 
great importance/' 

*^ Thank you. As William promised to 
return and spend an hour or two with us, I 
don't see how you could well leave him." 

^^ Oh, for that matter, I dare say he'd ten 
times rathei' have you all to himself, but Vm 
willing to stay if you wish it." 
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' '^ I do wish it particularly/^ So he stayed ; 
hut the two or three hours lag'g'ed wearily, 
and an expression that I several times de*- 
tected on cousin William's face, convinced 
me. that he was wishing himself back in his 
own little plainly furnished parlour at Long- 
hollow, with sober sister Anne mending 
stockings by his side, or in the old library at 
Olanhellans, with Milly Elliot's bright smile 
and cheerful voice gladdening the heart to 
,which her own was bound for ever. 

Blessed indeed, as Mrs. Linley had said, 
js the union between those who are heirs 
together of the grace of life, and who with 
one hope and one aim set forth upon their 
wilderness journey which is to end on the 
glorious shores of the. Heavenly Canaan ! 

I could not help feeling intense depression 
after WiUiam Jerrard had bade me farewell 
— which he did with more than his usual 
solemnity that evening — for it seemed as if 
this parting from him, broke the last link 
between me and the people of God — and 
something said to me that henceforth I should 
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have my portion entirely amongst those 
whose joys and pleasures I had so madly 
and wilfully chosen. 

The next few months of my life seemed to 
verify this foreboding*^ and as day by day 
passed on^ and I still mingled my voice with 
the world's voice of mirth and gladness, and 
resolutely silenced those inner whisp^ings 
which would have rebuked such fsdse and 
hollow gaiety^ I began to feel like a person 
who is living in a land of brilliant shadows^ 
and who^ with the full and oppressive con- 
sciousness of the unreality of all around him, 
is obliged imder some heavy penalty to act 
as if everything were true and real^ and 
capable of producing the satisfaction its glit- 
tering aspect promised. 

The heavy penalty in my case^ and the one 
which I shrank from payings was the loss of 
my husband's affection. For I became more 
and more convinced that this affection was 
not built upon a rock^ and I fancied that a 
very little opposition on my part would level 
its foundations to the dust. 
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I believe now that I totally mistook the 
right means of preserving it, and that this 
object would have been far more readily 
attained by my steady adherence to those 
principles with which I began my married 
life. For although it is true that I had 
learnt these principles with the head only^ 
and not with the heart, still the maintaining 
of them would have created some respect for 
me in my husband's mind, whereas their 
entire abandonment had just the contrary 
effect. 

^^ You never go to'see Miss Sinclair, now,'' 
he said to me one day, after we had been 
about two months in London, ^^ I thought 
you had such a great esteem for her and her 
prot^gge." 

" So I have — ^but you know she has given 
every proof of not wishing a more intimate 
acquaintance with me." 

*^I think with a little perseverance you 
might have won her over ; but I suspect the 
truth is, you have had enough of pious 
people at your mother's. You certainly take 
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more kindlj to die world's wid[ed ways than 
yoa used to^ BatL.'' 

"Doir 

^^Oh you needn't speak in t}iat injured 
tone^ my dear child. I have hrougfat no yery 
serious accusation against you; nodiingmore 
than a trifling' portion of that inconsist^icy 
which I observe in many professors of saint- 
ship. I'm sure I am very much obliged t6 
you for delivering me from the world of 
trouble and anxiety I once endured on your 
account. I really did think^ when we were 
at the siea-side^ Euth^ that you were turning 
into a regular devotee ; and in that case I 
don't know what I should have done with 
you. It was an excellent move on my part 
getting you to the Melvems' at the very 
crisis of your disorder." 

^^Mrs. Melvem is certainly not a person 
to encourage or patronize devotees." ' 

^^ She is a very charming woman, and one 
for whom I have the highest esteem. Her 
husband tells me she has always been the 
same from the first moment of their marriage^ 
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I 8uspect when Mrs. Melvern makes a pro- 
fession of reli^on, or of anything else^ she'll 
hold it fast — and one can^t help^ you know, 
admiring* a character of that sort/' 

This then was all I had got by giving- up 
both principles and practice to please my 
husband. I answered him lightly at the 
time, but the thorn rankled in my heart, and 
I felt how vain a thing it was to make 
earthly idols. 

Another crisis of my life, however, was 
approaching, and another idol about to be 
set up, beside which all the former ones had 
been but as mole-hills to the mountain. 

Towards the end of that summer I had 
the happiness of pressing to my heart my 
first bom child, and of experiencing in this 
new possession, a joy and a rapture alto- 
gether undreamt of before. 

My first born child ! my blue-eyed boy ! 
let me try to recall the strange and over- 
whelming sensations with which I first gazed 
into that pure and tiny face, and realizing 
all the helplessness, all the touching depen- 
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deoeey fdt that hwMmjawUy my rerj own 
for eirer and far erer. 

Wbo can paint a motlier^s We ! what 
modier heraelf can describe the emotions 
which sean twin bcHm with her first bom 
child! Who can read OT understand the fixed 
and qoiet gaze with which she seems to be 
n^sikrng the sccr^ of that infiint sool her 
own^ or qnestioning* the reafitj of the vast 
happiness that has so saddenlv ^wned upon 
her ! Truly this is one of those joys with 
which a stranger intermeddleth not, and 
concerning which we have reason to bless 
God that he has left at least one fiow^ of 
paradise to bloom in the world's bleak and 
desert ground. 

To say that my child became my idol, 
would give an idea very far short of the 
reality. I should rather say that it appro- 
priated at once and for ever what I could 
fancy had been a reserve fimd of affection^ 
devotion and idolatry, kept till now for this 
very object. It seemed to me indeed that I 
had never before known what affection really 
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Diras. I had loved my parents fondly^ I had 
given a vast amount of childish devotion to 
Mrs. Macdonald^ I had been and still was 
warmly attached to my husband^ but it was 
all as nothing* compared with what I felt for 
the unconscious little being wrapped so tightly 
in my arms^ and whose gentle breathings 
fell mor$ sweetly than the softest music on 
my ear. 

It was not however in degree alone that 
my present love diflFered from every former 
affection. It differed also in kind^ being as 
free from selfishness, that quality which had 
80 lai^ly characterized all the rest, as any 
unsanctified human attachment could be. 
Sut I did not make this discovery imme* 
diately : it was reserved for the teachings of 
later and less pleasurable days. 

For how could it be otherwise than plea- 
surable to open my eyes each morning on 
my baby jewel, to have it all to myself during 
the livelong day, to listen to my husband'^ 
delighted praises of his bo/s angel loveliness, 
and to exhibit it to the throng of curious 
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friends and acquaintances who came to offer 
their congratulations and to see how my new 
tluties became me. 

But enjoy it as I mighty this pleasant 
excitement and domestic sunshine was not 
going to last for ever ; and there came, as 
time went on, a chang^e. My friend^ finding 
that with returning health I still maintained 
my post beside my baby's cradle, resisting all 
their efforts to lure me into gayer scenes, 
soon abandoned their cheering visits, or paid 
them only at rare intervals and when they 
had nothing else to do. By degrees, too, 
my husband grew weary of the nursery 
atmosphere, and declaring I was insane to 
hury myself alive for a baby who couldn't 
even appreciate the devotion, returned to his 
former habits of gaiety and left me to get 
on as I could, alone. 

Not that I felt alone, while my blue-eyed 
treasure was beside me, or^ that I should 
have grieved over this solitude on its own 
account. The passionate idolatry that had 
taken possession of my heart was far too in- 
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tense for the intrusion of any weary or jea- 
lous feeling^^ but solitude gave me time and 
opportunity for thinking, and my circum- 
stances and position were unfortunately cal- 
culated to make such an occupation the least 
agreeable in the world. 

Of the new, and strange, and unwelcome 
thoughts that haunted me in my lonely 
nursery, I must speak more particularly in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

I^M the moment of my cbfld's biith^ even 
amidst the wild flutter of happiness that 
agitated m j heart during the first few weeks 
of its existence^ I had been visited from time 
to time^ with very serious thoughts con- 
cerning its future destiny; not merely its 
temporal but its eternal destiny^ and the 
most earnest prayers I had ever breathed^ 
had been offered up again and again on 
behalf of the infant soul committed by a 
gracious God to my care. I think I may 
say indeed that I never turned my eyes 
down to the fair and innocent little face so 
purely beautiful in its calm slumbers, without 
raising my heart in supplication to the throne 
of mercy that my treasure might be preserved 
from all the evil of the world. And for a 
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time^ while fiiends were around me and the 
first novelty of my position engrossing* my 
mind^ this vagne fulfilment of the most sacred 
maternal duty satisfied my conscience^ and 
in some degfree soothed the anxiety I felt 
concerning my child. 

It was reserved for my child himself to 
teach me^ and in a manner that I could 
almost have believed supernatural^ how much 
more than this I owed to the immortal soul 
I had brought into the world. 

I had been greatly struck, as intelligence 
increased upon my boy, by the strangle ex- 
pression of melancholy that seemed settling 
like a shadow over his soft and tiny features. 

He was never cross or fretful, but there 
was an unnatural look of thoughtfulness 
that it gave my heart pain to see, suggesting 
as it did some mournful faculty of that infant 
spirit to gaze into the veiled future, and read, 
thus prematurely, all its sorrows and all its 
cares. 

To guard him from these cares and sorrows, 
I would cheerfully have poured out my life's 
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blood and deemed it well bestowed, but this 
would not do it, would not save him a single 
pang" — I must live, live to watch over him, 
to think for him, to be as far as I might a 
shield between him and suffering — yet, after 
all, what could I in reality do ? 
' ^^ Except the Lord keep the city, their 
labour is in vain that build it/' 

I knew this, knew it wellj but I was 
going to learn something more. 

It was a fair autumn evening, and I was 
sitting with my baby on my knee by an open 
window, looking out dreamily on the waving 
trees in the square before our house, and 
listening to the plaintive sighing of the wind 
amidst their branches. I had been alone for 
several days (Edward having gone with 
some friends on a shooting excursion) and it 
may be that I was in a more sombre and 
dejected mood than usual, and consequently 
more susceptible of having the imagination 
worked upon by external circumstances. My 
thoughts too had been dwelling with an 
almost painful intensity, on. the future fate of 
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my Kttle one, and I had been wondering' how 
it would be possible, situated as we were, to 
guard him from the contaminations of the 
world. 

Suddenly I turned from the waving trees 
to solace myself by gazing* into the pure and 
lovely features of the idolized object of all 
my anxieties, and in doing so met the full 
glance of those larg'e, blue, and singularly 
moumfrd eyes that were raised with an ex- 
pression of mute entreaty, as it appeared to 
me, to my own. 

And this was their touching langfuage. 
'^Mother, pray for me, I am yours; you 
have brought me into the world, a world fiill 
of dangers and temptations and sins. You 
foresee the dangers, you have experienced 
the temptations, you have not, with all your 
privileges and advantages, resisted the sin. 
I have a soul to save, a curse to escape, a 
crown of glory to fight for, and I am yours, 
therefore pray for me/^ 

Had the gift of speech been granted mi- 
raculously to the unconscious child, his words. 
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however eanis% fipoten, could searody 
hare impreBBBd me widi a Ifiener seose of 
leaiBty tium did die aJent Imginge of those 
pare and ebqpent eyes. It wss a language 
that vent down into mj very soul, and 
hrooght Ihaust a newly bcm peroeption <tf 
mndi^ that it oaneemed my peaee to under- 
atand. 

Had I oommnnieated to a stranger the 
striking' improaskm I had jost received, and 
stated at the same time that I had been in 
the constant habit of praying eamesdy fix* my 
child, the whde circomstance might have 
appeared incomprehenahLe, but to me it was 
clear as noonday, and I needed not to op^ 
my Bible to find the key to the mystery, foar 
I remembenod and could now apply the 
words: — 

^^If I r^ard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me /'—and again— -^^ The 
Lord had respect unto Abel and to his ofiier- 
ing^ But imto Cain and to his offering he 
had not respect/' 

The strength of himian love had been 
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employed then to teach me this g^reat truth 
that without giving my own heart to God, 
and resting in His eternal covenant of faith, 
it was in vain for me to offer up prayers on 
behalf of my child. In the first moments 
that this conviction dawned upon me, I felt 
that there was only one course to pursue 
that I could at once and for ever give up 
the world, my husband, and everything that 
might interfere with the entire dedication of 
jnyself to a life of godliness, and it was a 
matter of intense wonderment to me how 
any parent — knowing the terms on which 
Ood's favour to their children was to be 
purchased, could hesitate to do the same. 

This lasted till I had brought a Bible 
with the intention of at once seeking out all 
those passages which speak of the blessings 
promised to Jj^& offspring of God's people, 
and then turifep^ over the pages with trem- 
bling hands I re&d first the words : 

^^ Whoso lovetlj .father or mother more 
than me is not w6rthy of me, and whoso 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me V^ 
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Here then I was conrictod and con- 
denmed at aace. It was not firom loTe to 
Christ that I had so suddenly become 
willing' to take up my cross and follow him^ 
it was firom love to the firail creature a 
merdfiil Father had lent me ; it was wiUi 
a desire to obtain those Uessings for him 
which conld be secured on no other terms ; 
and instead of improving this self-kno wkdg^ 
by going to Jesus and confessmg my idolatry 
as a sin^ for which His blood might atone, 
I was afiraid even to approach him — believ- 
ing myself already rejected. 

Rejected because I clung so passionately 
to my idol, and felt that I could not part 
with it. 

And yet those words — " Mother, pray for 
me !^ what an impression they had made 
upon my mind ; how continually from that 
evening they haunted my imagination caus- 
ing all things to appear light and trivial 
compared to the attainment of that state of 
mind which should make my prayers for my 
precious child acceptable in the sight of 
God. 
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. *0h how I mourned over the infatuation, 
the madness, that had kept me from seeking* 
Him earnestly at a time when my heart 
was comparatively free from earthly idols. 
Now, now, I dared not ask that dread Being, 
who has proclaimed Himself a jealous God, 
to look down in mercy upon me, since I 
loved His gracious gift far better than 
Himself, and had only one object in desiring 
to turn from my evil ways. 

Perhaps I had never, at any former 
period of my life, suffered so acutely and 
continuously as I did at present. All the 
passions of my nature had I believe become 
woven into the one intense love I bestowed 
upon my boy, and loving him thus, I felt 
utterly and entirely powerless to shield him 
from any of the innumerable evils which 
must in a short time beset him. 
' Sometimes the wild idea would cross my 
mind, of carrying him far away from the 
haunts of men, and devoting myself to his 
education amongst the untrodden solitudes 
of some desert place, where the world's 
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temptations could not possibly obtrude. 
Again I thought I would give him, though 
the sacrifice should break my heart, to Miss 
Sinclair, and entreat her to watch over and 
guard him as she was watching over and 
guarding Fanny Cleve. But then, in the 
midst of all these extravagant schemes, the 
sudden remembrance of the great God who 
rules above us, and who with one look can 
defeat every human plan, and make all the 
counsel of the wisest come to nought, rebuked 
my presumptuous folly, and left me with 
these words — which should have been words 
of instruction, in my mouth. 

^^ It is vain for you to rise up early, to sit 
up late, to eat the bread of sorrows ; for so 
he giveth his beloved sleep/' 

Now it was that I began to see fully 
what I had done in marrying an ungodly 
man. — It was not myself alone that I had 
thus exposed to an influence which was 
entirely under the world's direction — it was 
one dearer than myself, and towards whom 
I could not doubt that this influence would 
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hereafter be exerted far more powerfiilly 
than ever it had been towards me. And 
how might I counteract it ? where was my 
power, where my strength ? 

^^ Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob 
for his help, whose hope is in the Lord his 
God." 

Yes, I felt this indeed at length ; I was 
broug-ht down to see all my weakness, all 
my impotence, and even yet it mig-ht have 
been well with me had I been willing* to 
submit myself unreservedly to God, had I 
been willing* to g'o to Jesus confessing* my 
idolatry, and imploring' Him to turn to Him- 
self the channel of my wild affections, and 
seal them with the seal of the everlasting 
covenant. 

But Satan persuaded me that it would 
be in vain to utter such a prayer while the 
passionate love I felt reigned so exclusively 
in my heart, and represented the Almighty 
Creator as an angry and implacable judge, 
instead of a God ^^ merciful and gracious, 
long suffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth.'* 
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So I dared not approach Him to ask 
counsel or assistance in my distress ; I had 
no earthly friend to whom I could pour out 
my sorrowing" soul, and life w^as only 
endurable when I could succeed in banishing" 
all thoughts of the future, and dwell on the 
present happiness of calling my blue-^eyed 
boy my own. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

I SAW very little of my husband now ; for 
although as he often told me, it gave him 
great satisfaction to know that his pretty 
little Willie was in good health, and that I 
was contented to devote myself to the . 
nursery, still he would not pretend to have 
any decided taste for rocking cradles, or 
listening to baby rhymes. Sometimes, if 
Willie happened to be asleep, he would sit 
«n hour or two with me in the morning, and 
on one of these occasions it occurred to me 
to ask him whether he had thought of writing 
to his aunt to announce the birth of our 
child. 

"Yes,'' he replied, "long ago. I gave 
the old lady quite an elaborate epistle on the 
occasion, for I didn't recollect, till afterwards, 

VOL. II. G 
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that she was a dissenter, and I thought you 
might have liked to have her for Willie's 
godmother/' 

'' How very strange that she should never 
have replied to your letter/' 

'' She did reply to it ages ago — didn't I 
tell you?" 

'^ No— where is her letter ? I should so 
much like tp read it." 

^^ Oh, I hurnt it, I believe— it wasn't over 
civil, and I didn't see the good of showing it 
to you." 

'' I am sorry, Edward, you should have 
done that. Do tell me what you didn't like 
in it." 

'' Well, upon my word, I scarcely remem- 
ber now. I know only that it struck me* 
the old lady was assuming too much, when 
she hinted that congratulations on the occa- 
sion would be against her conscience, since 
there was no reasonable hope that the child 
would be brought up properly." 

^^Oh, Edward, she couldn't have said 
that." 
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^^ She said something so much like it that 
I knew if you saw it you'd understand it in 
this way, and I thought there might be a 
row. Don't fancy, however, I allowed the 
matter to drop without a word in return. 
To tell you the honest truth, I felt mightily 
indignant with Miss Sinclair, and I let her 
know, in a few pithy lines, that we con- 
sidered ourselves quite capable of educating 
our son in a worthy manner, although he 
might not turn out, when finished, exactly 
after the model she would like to set before 
us/' 

*^ You did not surely write uncourteously 
to your aunt." 

^^Not in the least. I clothed my lan- 
guage in that light, jesting garb, which could 
not possibly give offence, while it must have 
conveyed very distinctly the sentiments I 
meant to express. Miss Sinclair may have 
a conscience — and I wish her much joy of it 
— but if she cannot keep its promptings 
within due bounds she must expect a gentle 
rebuke or two now and then. I know this, 
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that if I discover myself to be incapable of 
training up my boy, I shall not ask her to 
fulfil the duty for me. What say you, Buth, 
would Miss Katherine Sinclair be a guardian 
you would choose for your child V^ 

I was far from wishing to dispute with 
my husband just then — ^he had been indeed 
unusually kind and affectionate to me that 
morning, so that I would gladly have evaded 
this question had it been possible, but as if 
to force me into an argument I dreaded, he 
repeated his enquiry, and I was obliged 
to reply, though I did it as lightly as I 
could. 

^^Well, if you desire to know my real 
sentiments on the subject, I must frankly 
own that I should choose Miss Sinclair, in 
case of my own death, before any other 
person I know to be the guardian of our 
boy." 

He looked at me steadily for a moment to 
see whether I was in jest or earnest, and 
then having, I suppose, decided this point, 
he commenced his peculiar and significant 
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whistle^ and walked to the other end of the 
room. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour we were 
both of UB perfectly silent^ hut at the end of 
that lime^ Edward came and stood imme- 
diately in front of me^ and I thought his 
voice had never sounded so harsh before, 
when he said, 

^^ Ruth, we both agree that our boy is a 
noble little fellow. It is not unlikely that I 
shall be proud of him one of these days— and 
I tell you now, (that there may be no future 
misunderstandings) I do not mean to have 
him made a Methodist r 

The last words were pronounced slowly, 
and strongly emphasized. Having given 
them utterance, my husband turned away 
from me, and walked quietly, very quietly, 
out of the room. 

From this time he was more rarely than 
ever at home, and as business detained him 
in London during the whole winter, and all 
our acquaintances were in the country, my 
life would have been dreary in the extreme, 
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haft far At kpfe^tfe 

ki^e I liore to mr diki wbk& ofe an 




woe upmk woe, m k kid w kag* beoi in Ae 
lafaitofdaiii^. 

Hewerthtitai I kid ■iny kms and dijB 
SDd weds of hewt-adawaB to CBdmn^ and 
I crften felt tikat I €oaU sacrifice all I 
poasesaed — aD kii my Willie— 6r tibe kMm 
cf one fiddifid firiend, to wkaa I could 
pour out the eyccedrng bittemes of my 
sold. 

I would hare asked my mother to come 
to me — and «mietnneB I half made up my 
mind to do so-— only the fear of her reading 
too mneh of my inward disqnirtode, and 
being rendered nnhaj^y on my accoont^ 
deterred me firom this step^ and made me 
resolre to bear all rather than implicate 
another in my sufferings. 

Did not I realize now to its fullest extent 
a mother's deep anxiety concerning the 
welfare of the child she has borne in her 
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hoBom, and round whom every fibre of her 
heart is twined I 

Truly I did ; and amidst all my present 
miseries there mingled bitter regrets for the 
plan my determined opposition to the truth 
had occasioned my own beloved parents in 
former days — sufferings for which there now 
remained no hope of atonement on my part^ 
and which I felt would rise up in terrible 
judgment against me at the great day of 
universal reckoning. 

How that long winter passed I scarcely 
know. I know only that when it was over 
I had but one distinct thought connected 
with the dreary months that were gone ; and 
this was that my Willie had been my life, 
my companion, my solace, my all and in all. 
I fancied he grew fast and looked well, and 
this was my consolation— the green spot 
amidst the desert waste around me. 

^^ I suppose,'' said my husband to me one 
evening as he brought in several cards that 
had been left at our door in the morning, 
^^ you will now give up Willie to his nurse. 
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and ^0 out with me a^ain as usual. I saw 
Melvern yesterday, and he said his wife was 
coming* to drag* you by force from the nur- 
sery, if you made any attempt at rebellion/' 

^^ Mrs. Melvem is very kind/' I answered, 
^^ but unless you insist upon it, Edward, I 
shall not leave Willie while he is so young.'' 

'^ Do you mean you shall stay at home as 
you have been doing all the winter?" 

^^ That would certainly be my choice j but 
I do not desire to act in opposition to any . 
decided wish of yours." 

^^ Oh, you are vastly considerate all of a 
sudden, but as I see that I am now but a 
very secondary personage in your estimation, 
I should be sorry to control your inclinations 
in any way." 

He did not speak unkindly, but I gathered 
from his words that it was almost a matter of 
indifference to him whether I went again 
into society or not. 

^^ Then I will begin at once," I said, ^^ by 
declining all invitations, and in this way no 
one can feel aggrieved.'! 

Presently Edward resumed. ^^ It will be 
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stupid work for you here if you don't ^o out. 
I think we must try and get you and the 
boy into the country/' 

As I fancied he referred to Glanhellans, 
I received this suggestion coldly ; and for 
the present nothing further was said about 
the matter. 

In a few days Mrs. Melvern called, and 
insisted upon coming up into the nursery. 

^^And so, my dear/' she began, after 
bestowing a tolerably affectionate embrace 
upon my Willie, ^^ and so you flatter your- 
self we are going to let you remain quietly 
in this suffocating atmosphere — (excuse me, 
my love, it really is very warm) — during 
the whole season. Why, do you know we 
are expecting to be unusually gay this year, 
there are all sorts of things in prospect, and 
you and Mr. Sinclair will be in request 
everjTwhere. Positively we cannot do with- 
out you." 

^^ You will have Edward, Mrs. Melvern. I 
am not so selfish as to ask him to stay at 
home a single evening on my account." 

G S 
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^ Nonsense, roa doa^t know what y oa are 
talking about. Mrs. 2?iiise (tmui^ to the 
quiet elderly wcmian who bdd my baby on 
ber knee) I am sore it is jimr dmner time, 
my nnrse used alirays lo dme at lim hour. 
Here^ give that yomig gendoaan to me wUk 
you are away^ and if tliere is aiiy pip to be 
boiled or skimmed, I vill attend to tL^ 

J really could not fioiriiear m aaSe at tlie 
thought of the elegant Mr& Mclivm attend- 
ing to these duaes^ but tbe idea <£ iSkt^tke 
a ttte for which she was jnmiiii^, was, 
nerenheleBfr Terr &r finom agtwa^ fle ta aoe. 

^ Well now, my dear Mis. Sindur, &at 
we are quite 9iks»^ I &iel k iBCEBobeai; i^od 
me to gire you a lictle lot isf&Mdly ndrioe. 
It floay beanTefTfixieaiidT«T|i2»«aitifar 
TOPB to at hoe and i^»Mi i^smis of fsBbsK 
gPHBtn^s in the glanoss <y«s «f xhs tob^ 
hsTo of y<»zr&> hm yem smsi lymfflnfaer l^aft 
yon £re a idie as weD as a mntbfir.mid that. 
TciaeBE your dsild abaohaahr Ta^miw ymr 
tssT^ ( wbic^ ai pr^ezii lie *Mraaiik <amn0l 
oc> ' yonr plaae is ax ysm* laiafaaTicis ^da.^ 
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^^ But Mrs. Melvem/* I said eagerly, 
^^ Edward does not want me in the least. He 
is quite willing that I should devote myself 
to our child. It is not as though I were dis- 
obeying his commands, or even acting in 
opposition to his will/' 

^^No argument at all, my dear. Your 
husband being good-natured, can in no way 
exonerate you from the performance of an 
obvious duty. Ask any body on whose 
judgment you rely more than on mine, and 
I am sure they will tell you the same thing.'' 

^^ But why is it an obvious duty, Mrs. 
Melvem, to go out with my hnsband, when 
he is quite willing to go out alone." 

^^ I might give you many reasons, but one 
will suflSce for the present. The world, my 
dear, would attribute wrong motives to your 
seclusion, and no human being is justified 
in setting at defiance the opinion of the 
world." 

^^But the only pleasure of my life is being 
with my darling Willie. I should be in 
continual anxiety if I were away from him." 
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'^ You would stiUhaye him all the morning*^ 
my dear^ sorely that must he em)iig^h for the 
most devoted mother.'^ 

'^ Oh no^ it would not he enough for me. 
I should imagine a thousand dangars during 
the long* evenings of my absence^ only think 
of the things that might happen to him while 
I was away.'' 

^^ So they might while you were at home. 
I think we are taught that the same Provi- 
dence watches over us at all times^ but yen 
ought to be the teacher and I the learner 
here.'' 

^^ There are many things that I ought 
to be^ and am not, Mrs. Melvem. But 
with regard to this matter of going out, 
you really must permit me to judge for 
myself/' 

My companion looked for a moment dis- 
appointed and perplexed (she had evidently 
set her heart on obtaining my acquiescence 
to her wishes) then, as if a sudden thought 
had struck her, she said eagerly — 

'^ Don't you believe, my dear, that Provi- 
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dence is better able to take care of your child 
than you are ?" 

^^ Certainly, if by Providence you mean 
(Jod, the one great and almighty Creator of 
all things/' 

^^ Of course ; well now, don't you think He 
would be more likely to watch over the child 
of one who tried conscientiously to fulfil the 
duties of life, than of one who for any selfish 
gratification neglected them V^ 

This, though crudely expressed, came too 
near my own convictions on the subject to 
be received with complacency. Nevertheless, 
I replied at once : 

^^ I have no doubt of it, and if I felt that 
going out with my husband, instead of re- 
maining at home with my child, was a positive 
duty, I should of course do so, whatever the 
sacrifice might cost me/' 

^^ Exactly, that is just what I thought of 
you, and as I am sure that a little reflection 
will convince you of the truth of my repre- 
sentations, I shall expect to see you with Mr. 
Sinclair at an early hour next Monday 
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eveningf. No\ir farewell^ my love, for I hare 
already outstayed my time and I quite believe 
that you are dying to get rid of me/' 

The first hour I spent alone after Mrs. 
Melvem's departure, was a truly miserable 
one, not that any hour of my existence could 
properly be called otherwise than miserable, 
for how can it be less than misery to live in 
a state of conscious alienation from God ? — 
but there were nevertheless some hours 
charged with more exceeding bitterness than 
others, and this was one of them. 

It was spent in a struggle with an un- 
trained, undisciplined, unenlightened con- 
science that still clung blindly to the hard 
bondage of the law, even while understanding 
perfectly, as far as head-knowledge can ex- 
tend, the glorious freedom of the gospel 
of Christ. So true it is that until we are 
taught by God himself, our acquirements 
in the way of scriptural doctrine, profit us 
nothing. 

See how I was once more deluded. Mrs. 
Melvem's arguments, had they been a thou- 
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gand-fold more earnest and more convincing' 
than they were, would probably have been 
all spoken in vain^ had not her later words 
ieft this impression on my mind^ that the 
great sacrifice I should be making in mixing 
with a world that had no longer any charms 
for me, might be a means of purchasing 
God's favour, not for myself, but for my 
child. 

. It may seem strange that an idea like this 
could have taken possession of one who had 
80 long ^^ known the Scriptures,'^ and been 
from an infant instructed in the way of that 
Righteous God whose thoughts are not as 
our thoughts, but it was, as I have above 
stated, a sad and striking proof that unless 
we are willing to be taught of God, we shall 
be liable to receive as truth every soul de^s- 
troying error that Satan's malice and inge- 
nuity can invent. 

It would be a sacrifice, a real sacrifice to 
leave my baby, my treasure, my precious one 
— how precious no living being knew — for 
the society of people who could not enter 
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into one thought or feeling* of mine^ had 
my life or their lives depended on such 
sympathy. 

And yet these were the very people for 
whom I had been content to leave the 
children of God — the world I now detested 
was the very world whose pleasures I had so 
long coveted; the life I had now to lead 
was the very life my vain imagination had 
so long pictured to itself as the acme of all 
human felicity. 

Why should I be surprised or aggrieved 
at having too much of what I had sighed 
for? Must I be agtiin reminded of the 
words — 

" They would none of my counsel ; they 
despised all my reproof Therefore shall 
they eat of the iruit of their own way, and 
be filled with their own devices." 

No, I had not forgotten them. I knew 
I was suffering for my own exceeding 
infatuation, and I knew moreover that I 
must suffer— but the great love that filled 
my heart had crucified self, as selfy for the 
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time^ and groping on in the darkness of a 
mind that was afraid to ask for Mght^ I 
resolved to make the sacrifice that was urged 
upon me^ in the hope of purchasing some 
present or future blessing for the child of 
my passionate idolatry. 



CHAPTER EL 

Ht busbai^ receired the mfeDig^raioe <rf 
m J change of parpoee with much appaient 
indiSereDcey — ^an mdiffirence which would, 
some mondis ago^hare pained me bejond 
expresskm, but which I scarcely noticed 
now^ in the engrossing nature of the new 
feelings by which I was led captire. I do 
not mean by this to infer that I should not 
hare grieired deeply over the loss of my 
husband's affection^ but simply that I was 
far less anxious than formerly concerning 
the outward manifestations of it. I knew 
that he could not be blind to my absorbing 
love for our child^ and I thought it natural 
that seeing this he should make up his mind 
to enjoy alone those pleasures with which I 
could no longer sympathize. 
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The very ^reat pain of domestic disputes^ 
beyond the occasional cloud or two of which 
I have spoken — had hitherto been spared 
me^ and there came a time when I was able 
to estimate the peculiar value of this^ at 
present^ unheeded boon. 

For a few weeks after I had resumed my 
Kfe of gaiety, everything seemed to go on 
well. Edward was satisfied, my friends 
expressed themselves enchanted at having* 
won me from my nursery banishment, and 
tny darling Willie improved daily in health 
and beauty, convincing me that my sacrifice 
had been accepted — and that whatever 
future punishment was reserved for me, a 
present blessing was bestowed in large 
abundance upon him. 

This sandbuilt house was however soon 
destined to fall to the ground. 

One bright April morning I had sent out 
my Willie for a walk with his nurse, and 
had been boasting, during their absence, to 
my husband, of the chfld's daily increasing 
strength and loveliness, in which Edward 
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concurred with me^ only obserying' that he 
didn't quite Uke the sober, pensive look for 
which our boy became more and more 
remarkable. 

^^Oh that is nothing*/' I said eagerly, 
vexed at being reminded of the only thing* 
about Willie which disquieted me — '^ nurse 
assures me that she has seen many babies 
with just the same look/' 

^^ Perhaps so/' he replied, ^^but it is 
unnatural, and if the boy lives, I expect we 
shall have some trouble in making him like 
other children. Ill try hard though, for a 
moody, sentimental boy has always been my 
abhorrence." 

While my imagination was running in 
alarm over the various methods that Edward 
might hereafter adopt to cure my gentle 
darling of what he called sentimentality, the 
door suddenly opened, and nurse came in 
somewhat hurriedly with her charge. 

" Why, you have not been gone half an 
hour, nurse/' I said, as they entered. ^^ It 
would have done baby so much good to be 
out this lovely day." 
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^^I don*t know, ma'am/' she replied, 
"Master Willie has been uncommonly 
fretful this morning*, and I can't but think 
that something* ails him. He's not a child 
to cry for nothing* at all." 

" Oh, nurse, what can it be ?" I said, with 
a whole legion of suddenly awakened fears 
blanching my cheek and nearly depriving 
me of the power of utterance. 

" Teething, ma'am, I suppose," she replied, 
as I took Willie from her arms into my own ; 
while Edward, after looking for a moment 
into the child's face, declared there was 
nothing the matter, and bade me not to 
make myself ridiculous. 

He then went out, and I did not see him 
again till late in the afternoon. 

"Do you know what time it is?" were 
the words with which he entered the nursery, 
just as we had got Willie off to sleep. 

" Hush, Edward," I whispered, pointing 
with a look of reproach to the cradle—" the 
least sound may wake him up — and he is so 
very unwell." 
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^^ Oh, it's only teething* ;'' said my husband 
rather impatiently — ^^ really, my dear Ruth, 
you are perfectly absurd about that child. 
He'll do very well I have no doubt— but do 
vou know what o'clock it is?'' 

*^ No— why do you ask ?" 

^^ Because you seem to have forgotten 
that the Lintons dine at seven. It is now 
more than half-past five." 

^^ Surely, Edward, you would not have me 
^ out to dinner while baby is in this 
dtateT 

•* My dear you certainly mmt g'o, and as 
fw baby he will, I dare sayysleep quietly till 
you come back again." 

*^ lidward you know nothing about it, or 
you would not appear so unfeeling-. I cannot 
bave my child when he is suffering for all 
th(^ dinnwr [vsurties in England." 

*^ liut this party was made, as you are 
aware^ expressly for us— there is no time to 
mnd an excuse, or if there is, it would seem 
MO very strange when the teething of a 
Imalthy child is the only reason you can 
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^ve. If I could have g'one, it would not 
so much have sig'nified^ but I have unfortu- 
nately some business that must be attended 
to, and I shall only be able to come and 
fetch you in the evening*/' 
^^ This is cruel — indeed it is — '^ 
^^Not at all, you might have given up 
society entirely if you had chosen. I have 
never thwarted your inclinations, never yet 
in a single case exerted my authority as a 
husband, nor will I do so now, Ruth; 
nevertheless you will seriously displease me 
if you allow your absurd and childish ap- 
prehensions to make you forget the courtesy 
due to some of your husband's oldest 
friends." 

Of course after this I could have no 
choice in the matter; but let any mother 
who has been compelled, under similar 
circumstances, to leave an only and beloved 
chfld, picture my feelings as I dressed for 
that hateful dinner party, whither too I 
was to go without my husband, and thus 
endure alone all the kindly meant attentions. 
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and rq)lj with smiliiig' looks to all the 
kmdl J meant politenesses that, I doubted 
not, were preparingr for ns both. 

^Now don't take on so, ma'am, pray 
dont,'' said nmrse, as I entered my baby's 
room with swollen eyes just before I was 
gwng to start — ^ Master Willie's in a nice 
sleep now, and you may depend on my 
sending for you if he was to get anyways 
worse." 

"But it is so far, nurse — ^nearly six 
miles from town. I shall not have a 
moment's peace during ^e whole time I am 
away." 

" Oh yes, ma'am, I hope you will — ^you 
know the doctor says it's nothing of any 
consequence, and he, at any rate, lives close 
hy." 

This was my only consolation, and after 
bending for a few minutes over my sleeping 
darling,and commendinghim again and again 
with the greatest earnestness to his kind 
attendant, I at length tore myself away, and 
was driven rapidly, to make up for the lateness 
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of the hour^ towards the elegttnt villa which 
was destined thenceforth to he associated 
with the most agonizing* remembrances in 
my mind. 

The larger portion of the assembled 
guests were strangers to me, as the Lintons 
had only just returned from abroad, and 
many of their friends were of the country 
in which they themselves had been living. 
I hoped^ on first discovering this, that I 
should have less notice bestowed upon me, 
and be spared the necessity of answering a 
hundred civil speeches that the state of my 
mind literally prevented me from compre- 
hending — ^but, as if to try me to the utmost 
I found that the very reverse was the case, 
as I had to endure a far larger amount of 
attention than any other person in the room, 
and to answer, as well as I could, a multitude 
of extravagant compliments from the foreign 
gentlemen which appeared to me — mingling 
as they did with the stem reality of my 
concealed grief— the very essence of all 
human folly and absurdity. 

VOL. n. H 
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But the tedious dinner was over at length, 
and in the drawingc-room I thought I might 
manage to escape observation till the happy 
hour of my deliverance amved. I had told 
Edward I should not wait for him after ten 
o'clock, and though he had not believed me, I 
was fully resolved on fulfilling this threat, 
should he fail to make his appearance. 

So I got on pretty well for the next half 
hour, only feeling terribly nervous every 
time the door opened, and becoming so pale 
on these occasions that Mrs. Linton at last 
observed it, and inquired, with much appear- 
ance of interest, what was the matter. 

^^ My baby is not very well,'' I replied 
chokingly — ^^and it is not impossible that 
I may be sent for.'' 

^^ Nothing serious, I hope,'' said Mrs- 
Linton, who had brought up fifteen children^ 
and boasted of never having* had an hour'a 
anxiety with any of them. 

^^ Oh I don't know, I trust not," I 
answered absently, for just then the door 
kept opening and shutting repeatedly. ^^ Hd 
is teething, I believe." 
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^' Ah, when you have had ten or twelve 
of them, you will not mind these little 
tbiugSy' said my hostess %htly. " I fancy 
my children all got their teeth very easily, 
at least I never heard much about it; but 
then I had seldom any time to be in the 
nursery/' 

^What had you to do, mama?'' asked 
one of her daughters, coming up at the 
moment* 

^^ Oh, my dear, a thousand things that I 
can't remember now. I wasn't going to 
give up all my former pursuits for a set of 
tiresome children, who were much better off 
with their nurses. I've no idea of sacrifices 
like these." 

^'It's no sacrifice to me," I said, ^^to 
remain all day in my boy's nursery. I am 
never happy anywhere else." 

^^ 'Pawyre enfant /" exclaimed Mrs. Linton, 
with a glance of real compassion— and I 
overheard her a short time afterwards telling 
the story as a good joke to some of her 
foreign friends. 
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With such an utter unpossibility of ob- 
taining sympathy where I was, it may be 
imagined that my feelings of satisfaction in 
my present position did not increase as time 
went on, especially as the rapid arrival of 
evening guests kept the door in a continual 
state of motion. I could not fix my eyes on 
anything but this tormenting door, whoever 
attempted to converse with me, received the 
most unsatisfactory and malapropos answers 
to their ^^ clever things'' — my thoughts were 
hot in Mrs. Linton's brilliantly lighted draw- 
ing-room, where music and soft voices floated 
gently around me, but in my own quiet 
nursery, where a single lamp revealed a Utile 
cradle, containing the one bright and precious 
jewel that the earth wore on its ample bosom 
for me. 

At length my torturing anxiety reached its 
cUmax. A servant came in and presented a 
note to Mrs. Linton, who after turning it for 
a moment in her hand, walked slowly towards 
the part of the room in which I was sitting. 

^^ I hope I am not so unfortunate as to be 
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the bearer of bad news/' she said; as finding 
her eyes fixed on me, I rose with trembling 
limbs to meet her — ^^you really must not 
alarm yourself imnecessarily, my dear Mrs. 
Sinclair — will you come into my dressing 
room to read your note?'' 

But I had already torn it open, and wm 
trying desperately to calm my brain so 
that I might understand its contents. It 
was written hastily and in evident reckless* 
ness of style or penmanship. The writer was 
my baby's nurse, and thus her letter ran : — 

^^ Please, ma'am, to come home as soon as 
ever you receive this. Master Willie is worse^ 
and I have got the doctor here, but please 
ma'am not to make yourself no ways uneasy 
— many babies has fits and gets over them. 
I have taken the liberty to send a coach, as 
I thought it would take some time to have 
your carriage got ready. 

Your faithful servant, 
Emma Pratt." 

Mrs. Linton was still standing by my side. 
when I looked up after the perusal of the 
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above. She uttered an ejaculation of terror 
on seeing the expression of my face, and 
rushing* to the table brought back a smelling* 
bottle, and called loudly for all the windows 
to be opened. 

^^ I am not going to faint, Mrs. Linton/' 
I said quietly ; for indeed I felt then that it 
was death which had so suddenly seized me ; 
^' I must go home immediately, if you please, 
there is a coach waiting for me at the door.** 

^^But, my dear, you cannot go alone j the 
thing is impossible. What a pity Mr. 
Sinclair is not here. My son too is unfor- 
tunately absent; but let me see — there is 
Mr. Templemore,your husband's great friend. 
May I not ask him to accompany you to 
your own house V^ 

^' If you like. I do not care.'' 

It was not indeed till I had been several 
minutes seated in the coach with the chill 
night air blowing upon ray burning face, 
that I had any distinct consciousness of who 
it was that Mrs. Linton had proposed as my 
escort. Even then I might have failed to 
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botice tibat I had a companion^ had not Mr. 
Templemore suddenly asked me whether I 
did not fear catching* cold with both the 
windows open. 

** Thank you/' I replied; but I could not 
get out another word ; I could only pass my 
hand over my hot cheeks^ and this I suppose 
he understood^ for the T^dndows were left as 
before. 

By degrees my mind grew calm enough 
to enable me to observe external objects^ to 
calculate the distance we had gone — and to 
ihivJi with some degree of rationality on the 
scene that awaited me at home. 

What was it ? why might I not in soul 
overleap the distance, and learn the worst at 
once ? There was One who knew it, One 
who could reveal it to me, One who could 
save if it were His will to do so. Ah, I had 
thought of this before, my Jirst thought 
had been a wild and almost frantic prayer 
for mercy, and what could mercy be in 
this case but the life of my worshipped 
child? 
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Suddenly the moon came out from behind 
a grey cloud, and shining down upon the 
trees and meadows, made the earth look fair 
and beautiful. I tried to imagine what this 
earth would be to me without my Willie, but 
I could realize nothing — all was darkness 
and confusion, and fear. One thought seemed 
to cling to me with determined perseverance 
— the thought that it would have been better 
never to have been bom, than to encounter a 
single hour^s suffering without the Christian's 
hope and refuge. Better, far better never 
to have seen the light, than to be without 
a Saviour to lean upon in the dark day of 
earthly calamity ! 

I think I must hav? groaned, at last, under 
the continued pressure of this one idea, for 
Mr. Templemore asked me suddenly if I felt 
worse, and handed me the smelling bottle 
which Mrs. Linton had kindly entrusted to 
his care. 

^^ I don't know," I replied ; ^^ but do you 
think we are far from home T* 

^^ Not very far now,'' he said feelingly — 
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^^ shall I tell the man to drive a little 
fester?'' 

It was strange that this had never oc^ 
curred to me before. ^^ Oh do^ — pray do—" 
I cried earnestly — ^^ how stupid I have been/' 

Yet it was not this stupidity that occupied 
my thoughts as I spoke. It was a verse 
that had just come into my mind. '^ Behold^ 
He that keepeth I&rael shall neither slumber 
nor sleep J^ What a promise for the people 
of Gk>d I What a staff upon which to rest 
the soul 1 If I could have numbered myself 
amongst the little flock^ the blessed of the 
Lord^ what would it have signified whether 
I had been driven home fast or slow ? 

^^ I am afraid you are very ill^" said my 
companion again, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, during which I had been pressing 
my head against the hard side of the coach. 
*^ There is a row of houses just beyond. Had 
we not better stop and procure some restora^ 
tive for you ?" 

"Stop!" I said, "oh, Mr. Templemore, 
and my baby at home dying !" 
H 2 
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^^ But you must really think of yourself—'' 

^^ I am thinkings of myself I am wishing 
tiiat I may die with him.'' 

This was uttered passionately^ but it pro- 
bably saved my reason^ for an hysterical fit 
succeeded and continued till the coach stopped 
at my own door, which was opiened wide long 
before I had strength to reach it. 

My baby was alive. These were the only 
words I heard, the only idea I could receive, 
and then, weaker than an infant myself, I 
allowed Mr. Templemore to assist me up to 
the nui'sery, where I fell on my knees beside 
the bed on which my child was laid, and 
resisted every attempt to withdraw me from 
that spot. 

The next hour I cannot, and I would not, 
if I could, describe. This alternation of hcipe 
and fear during its continuance reached, I 
should imagine, very near the height of human 
suffering, and all the aggravation of which 
this state of cruel suspense was capable, was 
supplied by the sight of the physical agonies 
of my tender darling, whose little frame 
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seemed^ with each returning' pang*, as if it 
could bear no more. 

Hitherto excitement had sustained my own 
stren^h, in what appeared quite a miraculous 
manner, but after the lapse of an hour, when 
my baby's life was still hanging on a thread, 
and the doctor, though evidently compas- 
sionating' my anguish in no ordinary degree, 
could give me no decided hope, I began to 
feel that intense exhaustion of the physical 
powers against which it is utterly in vain to 
strive. Nurse was the first to perceive this, 
and coming up to me and raising, with great 
gentleness, the head that had sunk upon the 
pillow, she whispered an earnest entreaty that 
I would leave the nursery for a short time 
and endeavour to get a little repose. 

^^Do what you will with me,'' I said, 
scarcely conscious of the nature of her requests 
and yielding at once to the strong arms that 
were put forth to raise me from my kneeling 
posture. 

They carried me— for I was now too weak 
to stir by mj^self— into the next room, and 
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laid me on the bed. I remember having 
something' poured down my throat and feeling 
a cool essence on my temples — after that, 
though I did not faint^ I remained in a state 
of almost total unconsciousness for more than 
an hour — it semed to me very much longer, 
when I recalled the multitude of strange 
thoughts and images that had wandered 
through my brain during its slow and mourn- 
ful progress. 

But these were all airy and unsubstantial 
— the distorted visions of a mind weakened by 
intense mental suffering, and having nothing 
to oppose to the demon spirits who were per- 
mitted for the time to buffet me. What I saw 
on first opening my eyes was real and tangible 
— a sight that might well have scattered all 
the powera of darkness by which I had been 
•80 cruelly assailed. 

It was my faithful nurse on her knees at 
a little distance from the bed, praying with 
an earnestness that I knew could only come 
from a Christian heart, for the preservation 
of my baby's life. I listened breathlessly for 
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a few minutes^ wondering whether I was still 
in a dream^ but as she went on, and I became 
convinced of the reality of the scene, every 
throbbing nerve in my*body grew strangely 
calm and still, and at length, all silently, I 
was able to mingle my prayers with hers, 
though I knew and felt that they were of 
very unequal value. 

Bising presently from her knees, this good 
woman, whose goodness I had only sus- 
pected before, came and stood beside me. 

^^ I am better nurse,*' I said, grasping her 
hand with an impulse I had no desire to 
resist — ^^ and I have some hope now, because 
(Jod has promised to hear the prayers of His 
faithful people. You are one of his people, 
and for your sake I think my Willie's life 
will yet be spared.'' 

^^ God grant it I" she replied with tears 
raining down fast upon my hand. ^^ Master 
Willie has'nt had another fit since you've 
been in here, and if he can be got to sleep 
all may indeed be well." 

^^ The doctor is still with him, nurse ?" 
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^^Yes, tna'ara^ and the gentleman who 
came home with you, and master — the^re 
all there ; you'd hetter not he moving just 
yet. I'll go and hring you word how he's 
going on/' 

^^ Do, nurse, and then I shall be able to 
get up myself." 

But before she could leave the room, 
Edward came in with an expression of coun- 
tenance I could not mistake, and putting his 
arms round me, as I sprang from the bed, 
he exclaimed in joyful accents — " The little 
fellow will do now, Ruth. We've got him 
round at last ; and you must come and give 

Dr. L and Templemore a cup of coffee. 

They are both anxious to congratulate you." 
I need scarcely say that, although I felt 
deeply the kindness of both these gentlemen, 
I allowed the doctor and Mr. Templemore to 
enjoy their coffee with Edward alone. For 
that night, at least, I could do nothing but 
watch and pray beside the precious child that 
had been so merciftiUy and wonderfully re- 
stored to me. 
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^^ May the Lord, who has so graciously 
preserved that dear lamb, bring* him up for 
His own service, and be his portion for ever !^' 
said nurse, as she watched with me the quiet 
slumbers of my darling-. 

^^Ah, pray that prayer often, my good 
nurse/' I replied earnestly. ^^ It will bring* 
down a blessing* both for my baby and for 
yourself/' 

^^ I Jiave prayed it often, ma'am,'' she said 
with much solemnity, adding in a lower and 
very respectful tone, " but there is nothing 
like a pious mother's prayer !" 

I bent my head lower over the cradle, and 
mutely questioned my beating heart whether 
it could ever love God better than the sweet 
gift He had bestowed upon me I 



CHAPTER X. 

For several days I was too ill to leave my 
room, or to see any one except my husband 
and the doctor. The former was exceedingly 
kind and attentive to me, and seemed so 
completely to sympathize with my joy at the 
restoration of our child, that our hearts were 
drawn almost as closely together as during 
those early days when we had wandered 
amongst the heathery mountams of Scotland, 
and looked forth upon life through the magic 
glass which the poets and romancers had 
presented to us. 

There was, however, one view in which I 
did not estimate, as I should otherwise have 
done, my husband's deep sympathy on this 
occasion. I thought it evinced such strong 
attachment to our boy, that I should have 
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little or no chance of bringing him up ac- 
cording to my own notions— these notions 
being of course altogether at variance with 
those of my husband. 

It may seem strange to some^ that^ without 
without possessing any real and genuine 
piety myself, I should have been so painfully 
anxious to make my child a Christian, but it 
must be remembered in the first place that I 
had been for years keenly alive to the ines* 
timable advantages which Christians ahne 
can enjoy, and in the second place that I was 
no longer opposed to the gospel as I had once 
been, although the consciousness of loving a 
creature better than my Creator withheld me 
from embracing the promises of Jesus, and 
nourished a blind and oppressive fear, where 
a filial though humble confidence might have 
been. 

It was unbelief against which I had now 
to struggle — not unbelief of God's power, 
but of his willingness to receive and pardon 
and bless one who had so long turned away 
from His offers of mercy, and who was even 
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now indulging* in that passionate creatore- 
worriup which is forbidden to all who desire 
to be foDowers of Christ. 

Neyertfaeless it was my earnest and mi- 
changiDg* hope that nnrse's prayer for my 
Willie mig^ht be realized — that he mi^ht live 
to be a distinguished servant of 6od^ and wiii 
one of the brig^htest crowns laid up in Heaven 
for the triumphant victors in the hard battle 
of this mortal life. And therefore it was that 
every warm demonstration of attachment 
towards him^ on the part of his &ther^ caused 
me to tremble in the anticipation of the in- 
fluence that might hereafter be exerted in 
opposition to my own. 

Yet how hard it seemed that a father might 
not love his child, his first-bom son, without 
creating fears like these in the mother's heart. 
Surely nothing could more mournfully ex- 
emplify the wrong position in which I had 
placed myself by my marriage with an un- 
believer. 

In my overwhelming satisfaction and 
gratitude at the preservation of my baby's 
life, I had never thought of the probable 
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effect this severe and sudden attack mi^ht 
have upon his future healthy and it was only 
by slow degrees that I began to perceire 
how completely his constitution had been 
shaken/ and how little likelihood there ap- 
|)eared of his ever regaining the bloom and 
strength that had so eminently distinguished 
him before. 

I need scarcely say that if love like mine 
was capable of receiving any increase, the 
knowledge that I should have a tender sickly 
plant to rear, drew my darling closer to my 
heart, and made me a thousand-fold more 
indifferent to everything but the sweet task 
of ministering to aU his wants and comforts. 

Mrs. Melvem would have had small chance 
of gaining her point had she come now to 
lure me into the world I had resolved to 
abjure for ever — ^but she carefully avoided 
any further attempts of this kind, and Edward 
told me that he believed Mr. Templemore 
had given such an account of the scene he 
had witnessed, that henceforth I should be 
left to enjoy my nursery in peace. 
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This, indeed, was all I wanted, and though 
I fancy some of our friends g^ve me won- 
derful credit for so quietly allowing my 
husband to mingle in the gay world without 
me, I knew, in my own heart, that I deserved 
none ; as I was in reality excessively obliged 
to him for leaving me at present the un- 
disturbed and absolute management of our 
precious child. 

After I was able to get about again, I 
saw but little of Edward, and it came upon 
me quite by surprise when he announced on6 
morning that he had taken a house in the 
country for the benefit of mine and Willie's 
health, and that he wished us to remove 
thither with as short a delay as possible. 

^^ I shall, of course, take you down,'' he 
continued, '' and be with you as much and 
as often as I can ; but you may invite your ' 
mother or any friend you please, so that you 
need not to be dull at those times when I 
am obliged to be in London, It is, I am 
assured, a very charming place, and just 
adapted for invalids." 
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. I submitted without a murmur— almost 
without a question to this arrangement, as 
indeed I should have done had it been to 
send me to the North Pole. AU places and 
circumstances, that did not include a separa- 
tion jfrom my boy, were alike to me, and I 
did my husband the justice to beUeve that he 
had only my welfare in view when he pro- 
jected this sudden change of abode, and that 
it was from no increased distaste for my 
society, nor from any personal motive what- 
ever. 

So in about a week from the day it was 
first mentioned to me, I had completed all my 
preparations, and accompanied by Edward 
and our child, with a very small establishment, 
I bade an unregretful adieu to the gay scenes 
wherein I had once hoped to find such per- 
fection of enjoyment, and took up my abode 
in the fair spot that was destined to witness 
many eventful occurrences in the strange 
drama of my mortal life. 

The circumstances attending my arrival at 
this new home present themselves vividly 
before me. 
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It was a splendid evening at the very be- 
ginning of June when our carriage, having 
driven rapidly through the straggling village 
of Ashvale, entered the winding and pic- 
turesque road that led, as we were informed^ 
to the house Mr. Sinclair had taken. 

The scenery was not wild or mountainous^ 
like that to which I. had been accustomed ia 
my earlier years. There was nothing grand, 
or lofty, or imposing in the aspect that nature 
wore in this sunny spot, but it was so full of 
calm, rural loveliness, so suggestive of peace- 
ful days and peaceful hearts, so exquisitely 
tinged with that nameless glory which seems 
to belong more to the pure heavens than to 
the earth they overshadow, that I felt a 
strange sense of pleasure that had long 
been unfamiliar to me, and had I been 
alone could almost Kave wept for joy — the 
joy of those early days when nature in her 
beauty sufficed to fill and enchant my soul, 
and when I could give no better reason for 
my happiness than that I was happy. 

A brilliant sunset lighted up the rather 
sombre looking house as we approached it, 
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and I thought I had never seen anything 
more congenial to my notions of the romantic 
and picturesque than this old fashioned time- 
stained dwelling, standing in a sort of wil- 
derness garden, where shrubs and fruit trees 
were mingled indiscriminately, and growing 
in an uncultivated luxuriance that to me 
appeared most attractive and delightful. 

I do not think Edward shared in my ad- 
miration of this new home, for he muttered 
two or three exclamations that were more 
expressive of surprise than pleasure; and 
turning to me abruptly, as our carriage 
stopped at one of the gates, he said— 

/^ You know, Euth, if you find it too dull 
there is no necessity for your staying. I 
have only taken it for a few months, and the 
price is not so enormous that it would ruin 
me. I'm really afraid it won^t do.'' 

^^ As fai' as I am concerned, I am sure it 
will/' was my eager reply. ^^I like the 
outward appearance of the house excessively, 
and this large garden will be such a nice 
place for little Willie, when he begins to run 
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alone. But what could have been the object 
of making two entrances^ when there is no 
carriage drive to the door ?'' 

^^The fact is/' replied my husband, evi- 
dently much relieved at my approbation of 
the place—" the fact is, the house, which was 
originally a sort of baronial hall, has been 
divided into two separate parts. It would 
scarcely have suited me otherwise, the 
situation being so exceedingly lonely. Our 
neighbours are, I understand, perfectly re- 
spectable, quiet people, whose acquaintance 
you can form or decline as you think best — 
but I am very glad you like it, dear Ruth.** 

Yes, I did really like it, in more than an 
ordinary degree ; and all that first evening> 
after Willie had gone to sleep, Edward and 
myself wandered about the cool garden, 
listening to the rustling trees, and inhaling 
the delicious perfume of the sweet flowers, 
with an enjoyment which was too fresh to 
be disturbed by anxious thoughts of the 
future. 

" I think you may be happy here, Ruth,*' 
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said my husband suddenly, as we paused in 
mutual admiration before an exquisite gfuelder 
rose, whose white blossoms, looking^ like balls 
of snow in the moonlight, were weighing* the 
slender tree to the ground. 

T had so long been accustomed to put aside 
the word ' happiness/ as a term that could 
never by any possibility be again applied to 
myself, that I almost started when Edward 
used it now, and without intending it in the 
least, I sighed, and remained buried for a 
few minutes in seriotis thought. 

" Well, what would you have then ?** said 
Edward, with a little touch of impatience in 
his voice, '^ I am sure you seemed in the 
seventh heaven awhile ago, and now you sigh 
as if there w|p no such thing as enjoyment 
to be found in the world/' 

'^ Oh.yes, I do enjoy all this excessively,'^ 
I replied quickly — '^ but just as you spoke a 
. verse came into my mind, and I could not 
help dwelling upon it for a moment." 

'' What was it ? this is the very time and 
place in which to relish poetry, and you have 
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the right sort of voice to give effect to it^ 
Ruth. — Come^ let me share your pleasure — I 
have BOt quite forgotten my old tastes/^ 

'^ I don't think you would care for this 
verse^ Edward. It is out of some hymn I 
must have learnt when I was a child." 

" Oh but never mind for once in a 

way. I'm not likely to hear hymns when 
I'm in London^ so we'll have your verse now^ 
if you please." 

I saw that for some reason or other he 
really wished me to do as he said^ so I re- 
peated slowly the lines his former words had 
suggested to my remembrance : 

" Joy is a fruit that will not grow 
On nature's barren soil, 
All we can boast till Chrisyve know, 
Is vanity and toil." 

^^ And do you indeed believe this^ Ruth?" 

^' Most firmly." 

^^ Why then is it^ that those who do know • 
Christy often seem so much less happy than 
those who do not?" 

" I think that those who know and love 
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Him are always happy — It is only when we 
know Him without loving Him^ that we are 
the reverse. Look at my dear mother^ look 
at your aunt, look at all the Jenrards — 
are they not happy — do they not magnify 
and adorn the Christian profession Y^ 

^They are excellent people^ I have no 
douht, hut we are apt to draw our conclusions 
respecting certain things from their influence 
on those with whom we are hrought in daily 
contact. Now what^ frankly speakings Buth^ 
has this knowledge of Christ done for you V^ 

^^ Oh, Edward, you must not look at me as 
an example at all. My whole hfe has been 
ona of inconsistency and unfaithfulness. I 
have the misfortune to see and appreciate in 
no common degree those blessings which yet 
I lack the power to make my own. Would 
to God it were otherwise— this constitutes 
my unhappiness.^^ 

^^Well, really you must excuse md for 
declining to take a prescription which you 
candidly acknowledge you have not the 
courage or the inclination to take yourself 
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— bnt never sigh about it^ my dear child. I 
daresay if it is needfiil we shall both become 
wiser one of these days. In the meanwhile 
let us enjoy those good things which were 
clearly given for our enjoyment — ^look, Ruth^ 
at that bright little star just above our heads. 
Perhaps it may be oiu* home in the ages yet 
to come^ when other generations will be rising 
and setting on this weary earthy and you and 
I learning, in untroubled bliss, the mysteries 
which so sorely perplex us now. Don't 
destroy my charming vision, there's a good 
child, and never say again that I have no 
thoughts concerning the future.'^ 

" You have certainly no right thoughts, 
dear Edward, but let us hope that it may 
not be always so — on such a night and in 
such a scene it is diflScult to dwell on painful 
subjects. I am thinking now what delight 
it will be when I see my WilUe toddling 
about under these pretty, shady trees, and 
filUng his dear tiny hands with the beautiful 
fallen blossoms." 

" A much more sensible thought than your 
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former one^ Ruth.— Depend on it you'll have 
too much to do with the little fellow by and 
bye to allow a great deal of leisure for morbid 
fancies of any kind. You can play the part 
of governess, I suppose, for several years to 
come — only as the boy's quite sober enough 
already, don% there's a good girl, teach him 
too many hymns.^' 



CHAPTER XL 

My husband remamed with me nearly a 
fortnight ; and during* this time I had fewer 
seasons of gloom^ and more frequent returns 
to my natural light-heartedness, than I had 
experienced for many weary months. There 
was something in the pure, breezy, country 
air that revived and strengthened my droop- 
ing nerves ; that carried me far back, to the 
days of girlish romance and enthusiasm; 
that made me even feel at times a very child 
again, and capable of enjo3dng all those pure 
and innocent pleasures that children, country 
bom, delight in. 

Edward continued particularly kind and 
affectionate during the whole of his stay with 
me ; and seemed, I fancied, quite contented 
now with the society of his wife, and quite 
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sufficiently entertained by tbe daily increasing 
intelligence of our blue eyed darKng-, wbo^ in 
spite of his extreme delicacy of healthy (which 
appeared too confirmed to be affected by the 
pure air he was now inhaling) had always a 
smile or a look of animation for his father^ 
reserving for me alone^ as it seemed, that 
strange expression of baby gloom and 
tfaoughtfulness, which had troubled, and 
still continued to trouble, me in no ordinary 
degree. 

But, as I have before said, while Edward 
remained with me, my spirits greatly revived : 
and there were moments when I could even 
enjoy keenly the many sweet influences, and 
above all that perfection of repose, which 
appeared on every side to surround me. 

Joining the wilderness garden, and stretch- 
ing out far behind the house, was a magni- 
ficent orchard, with turf fresh and green as 
the brightest emerald, and fruit trees which 
looked as though they had poured down 
their golden showers for more summers than 
they might choose to tell, but whose venerable 
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branches were at present nearly hidden by 
the luxuriant foliage and brilliant blossoms 
that covered^ and so exquisitely adorned^ 
them. 

This orchard soon became my fEiTOurite^ 
and nearly my only haunt. It was pleasant 
in the lengthening summer evenings to sit 
in the sweet, cheering sunshine^ beneath 
some spreading tree, and watch my husband^ 
with his hght, firm step, pacing contentedly 
up and down for the amusement of little 
WiDie, whom he carried in his arms; or, 
when Edward was absent, to lay my treasure 
on the soft grass, and see how eagerly the 
baby hands would extend themsdyes to clutch 
each summer insect that flew mockingly by, 
and how curiously the baby eyes would gaze 
first at the waving trees, and then upwards 
to the blue Heavens, as if already seeking 
information concerning their deep and eternal 
mysteries. 

At these times, my wish to become pure 
and holy for his sake,--that I might be 
worthy to guide his youthfiil footsteps into 
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the path of life^ — would increase to such a 
yearning' intensity, that my emotions must 
have vented themselves in heartfelt prayer — 
prayer that the human soul never breathes 
to its Maker in vain— had not the conscious- 
ness of continued idol worship, and of com- 
parative indifference towards Him who 
demanded my first and best affections, 
withheld me from seeking His grace. 

How was it, I sometimes asked myself, 
that a heart so alive to earthly tenderness, 
so capable of the strong-est human attach- 
ments, could remain stubbornly insensible to 
that wonderful compassion, that divine love, 
manifested in the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
Grod ? How was it, that a heart, which one 
kind word from a fellow creature would melt 
to tender gratitude, could remain indifferent 
to that most g-entle and affectionate reproof, 
" Ye will not come to me that ye mig-ht have 
Kfe?^^ 

Justly may I mourn, in looking back at 
my long and obstinate rebellion ; and recall, 
in peculiar application to my own case, our 

I 2 
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blessed Saviour's reproach to the Capernaum 
nobleman, ^' Except ye see signs and wonders 

ye will not believe/' 

♦ * • * * 

^^ Won't you write and ask your mother 
to come and stay with you?'' said my 
husband, one morning* after he had read a^ 
packet of letters from his London corres- 
pondents ; — " I . must be off to-night, or 
to-morrow at latest." 

^^And when may I expect you back, 
Edward/' I asked with some anxiety ; for I 
still loved him too well to be indifferent as to 
the length of our separation. 

*^ Oh ! in a few weeks/' he replied care- 
lessly, ^^ perhaps sooner. But you must not 
remain alone. If your mother cannot come, 
I must look out for a companion for you. 
* I wish, however, in the meantime, you would 
be a little more sociable with your neigh- 
bours." 

^^ No, no, not yet, at any rate/' I pleaded, 
^^we know nothing of them; and so many 
girls would really be too much* for me." 
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^^Well, as you please, of course: but I 
am sure they would readily meet any 
advance on your part j and they appear to 
be a very amiable and cheerful family/' 

I agreed to this, but still expressed 
unwillingness to form their acquaintance; 
and Edward ceased to importune me on the 
subject, probably anticipating that, when left 
quite to myself, I should change my views. 

The next day we parted ; and I wrote 
immediately to my dear mother, imploring 
her to come and take up her abode with me, 
for as long as it might be convenient or 
agreeable to herself. 

I was now very lonely ; and in a few 
hours after Edward had said good bye, all 
my depression of spirits returned with in- 
creased power, and I wondered how I should 
ever succeed in dragging out my weary, 
solitary days. Little Willie, too, appeared 
to miss his father strangely ; and this added 
to my despondency, and made me feel that 
I was doomed to bring misfortune upon every 
one connected with me,— every one to whom 
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my sinfiil heart clung* in its passionate and 
determined idolatry. For, although I could 
not avoid attributing" some degree of caprice 
and restlessness to my husband, I was quite 
willing" to believe that these dispositions on 
his part had been strengthened and increased 
by the gloom he saw in me, with which it 
was impossible for him to sympathize. 

I have hitherto said little about our neigh- 
bours, because, up to this time, I had not 
reg'arded them with any particular interest. 
I knew that their name was Graham, that 
the family consisted of a widowed mother 
and seven children, of whom three were 
grown up daughters, and the rest an assem- 
blag-e of noisy urchins, whose sex it was not 
so easy to disting*uish. 

The green orchard which we shared in 
common, seemed as much in favour with the 
young-er Grahams as it was with little Willie 
and myself; but although there was no 
boundary line to separate their portion of it 
from ours, they never, even in their childish 
g*ames, advanced a step beyond a given 
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point, which I presumed had been marked 
out for them by their elders, as the termina- 
tion of their peculiar dominion. 

On the evening of the day my husband 
had left me, feeling too wretched to take my 
accustomed stroll, I seated mj'^self at a 
window that commanded a view of the whole 
orchard, and watched, at first with a sort 
of vague curiosity, the preparations that 
were going on amongst my young neigh- 
bours, for an alfresco banquet, the immediate 
site of which was an old walnut tree, that 
stood within the shadow of the house, and 
very near to the window from whence I was 
taking my observations. 

There were four little ones, (two of whom 
I now knew to be girls by the pretty white 
frocks and coloured sashes which had been 
substituted for the usual indescribable out- 
ward garment, worn by boys and girls 
indiscriminately), flitting backwards and 
forwards like busy fairies, carrying various 
plates and baskets of dainties, and wearing 
that look of holiday enjoyment which is. so 
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beautifiil to witness^ when comfamed with the 
pure innocence of early^ jovoos . childhood. 
My eyes filled with tears, as I watched 
those happy creatures^ and recalled the days 
when I had a heart as %ht, a step as 
buoyant^ and hopes as rainbow-coloured as 
theirs. But my attention was suddenly 
transferred altogfether firom these smiling' 
cherubs, by the arrival on the scene of other 
members of the family, whose appearance 
struck me, for the first time, as haTing in it 
much to interest and attract 

There were two young women of mild^ 
pleasing aspect, simply but tastefully dressed, 
leading between them a really lovely girl, 
much younger than either, and whom I 
jpicssed to be the invalid of the family, only 
from the fact of her requiring* the support of 
her sisters, and their extreme tenderness 
towards her. For the hue of perfect health 
was on her fair, round cheek; and an ex- 
firession of sinofular animation, even of mer- 
riment, in her clear and beautiful grey eye. 
She was talking- fast and eagerly as they 
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walked in the direction of the walnut tree, 
and when the little ones bounded to meet 
her, and the youngest of the chubby boys 
fell headlong amongst the soft grass, I heard 
her laugh so joyously, that my curiosity 
became powerfully excited concerning the 
nature of that disease which gave no outward 
evidence of its pressure, except perhaps in 
beautifying its victim, and rendering her an 
object of universal care and interest. 

Soon after the elder girls had seated their 
smiling charge on an invalid chair, and 
taken a place on either side of her, the 
mother of the flock came from the house, 
and having liberally dispensed her fond 
maternal kisses amongst the juvenile tribe, 
she too drew a chair close to that of the fair 
sufferer, and seemed to be enquiring ten- 
derly and anxiously concerning her darling's 
comfort. In a few minutes more, two 
servants brought out tea, and then the little 
fairies handed about fruit and cakes, and 
they all ate, and laughed, and talked, and 
appeared as happy and as merry as it was 
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possible for any party^ domestic or otherwise, 
to be. 

It was a sti'ange aching of the heart that 
grew upon me as I sat, an unobserved spec- 
tator, of this really interesting scene. It 
was a mixture of sadness at my own ex- 
ceeding loneliness, contrasting so forcibly 
with their social enjoyment ; and of sorrowful 
regret for them, in anticipating the time 
when, as I had done, they would awake from 
the false dream of earthly happiness to a 
trembling consciousness of their souls' danger, 
and the necessity of giving to an offended 
God the hearts and affections already else- 
where disposed of. 

Unconsciously, I began to imagine for that 
merry, but mysteriously afflicted creature, a 
destiny resembling my own. I pictured her 
early youth, her bright hopeful spirit, which 
even physical suffering could not subdue ; I 
gave her a devoted lover, and I endued her 
with feelings as clinging and tender as mine 
had been, nay, as they still were. Then 
suddenly I opened to her view— Death— death 
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with all its horrors, all its dark accompani- 
ments—death in the midst of life, hope, and 
love. How would she hear the prospect, 
how teach her laughing eyes to look steadily 
into the hlack gulf — how turn from the dear 
idols of earth to the invisible glories of a land 
unknown, a land in which she had never 
sought an interest, towards which she had 
never directed one yearning gaze ? 

I became strangely excited with these 
thoughts ; though they did not arise exactly 
in the order I have assigned them here, but 
grew rather out of reflections wherein my 
own lot had a prominent place, and my own 
feelings occupied the foremost groimd. But 
imagination and reality became so closely 
blended at last, that it was difficult to dis- 
unite them; and feeling that the dark fit 
was rapidly approaching with an aspect even 
more threatening than usual, I was on the 
point of leaving the window, and going to 
my bo3r^s nursery, when the arrival of a harp 
amongst the joyous party outside determined 
me to remain a little longer, as a listener as 
well as a spectator. 
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Hitherto my window had been closed^ but 
now I ventured to open it^ as I saw the harp 
placed befcM'e the object of my peculiar in- 
terest^ and remarked with what eag^ atten- 
tion the whole family prepared to act the 
part of audience. 

^^ What will dear Bessie sing* V^ I heard 
one of the younger girls enquire ^ and Mrs. 
Graham replied with such a fond approving 
smile : — 

^^We shall have Bessie's own favourite 
to-night/' 

Bessie^s own favourite! Now then I 
should probably discover whether this sweet 
Bessie's mind and feelings were such as I 
had pictured them — I should hear some 
passionate outburst of a young heart's hopes^ 
and become convinced therefrom that my 
impressions concerning her had been correct. 
— What would Bessie sing ? 

There was a short melodious prelude^ a 
momentary pause ; and then a voice, so soft 
and low that it might have been an angel 
whispering, gave utterance to the following 
words : — 
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'' Bendy bend the knee, 

Hie day's long toil and troable now are past : 
Whom should we seek at this sdll hour but Thee» 

Father, at last ! 

It may be, in the day. 

Our hearts too busy and too worldly grown, 
Sometimes forget thy love, mistrust thy sway, 

This hour is all thine own. 

. And if some falling tears, 

When pleading for the loved one far away, 
And cherished in our hearts deep core for years — 
Should force their way, 

Thou wilt forgive, for thou 

Wert one of us, and earthly grief didst share ; 
Pardon our sorrows, and accept our vow. 

Now at the time of prayer. 

Should this night be our last 
Of earthly watching and of earthly care. 

Then may we wake in Heaven, all sorrow past ; 
And praise Thee there !" 

The voice ceased; and there was now no 
sound but the gentle rustling of the leafy 
trees in the, evening air. No sound:, yet 
never had silence appeared to me so eloquent, 
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80 suggestive of solemn thoughts, so full of 
messages from that land beyond the clouds, 
whose glories I alone had no faitli to discern. 
How shall I describe my feelings? how 
reduce to mere words those sensations of 
gloom and sadness, almost amounting to 
desperation, that crowded upon me while 
sweet Bessie Graham sang — while one, 
many years younger than myself, gave ex- 
pression to such earnest piety, such childlike 
trust, such fervent love to that dread God in 
whom /saw but the stern Judge, the exacting 
Sovereign — the Destroyer of His impenitent 
creatures. 

A few minutes ago, and I had fancied there 
might be some analogy between the destinies 
of my fair young neighbour and my own. 
Now, I knew that there was a measureless 
gulf betwixt them, and that I had uncon- 
sciously strayed near the gates of Paradise, 
and caught a few notes of the eternal hymn 
of praise, when I had intended only to recall 
some fragments of the half-forgotten romance 
of my eariier and less saddened days. 
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Bessie Graham, then, was a believer, a 
child of God, a dweller in the Ark, a lamb of 
Christ's fold. That sweet serenity of aspect, 
that joyous manner, that indescribable air of 
settled peace came, not from hopes wherein 
this world's promises had any part, but were 
born of that pure and holy faith whose chain 
extends from the foot of the cross to the 
summit of the highest heavens ! 

The impressions now crowding* upon my 
mind brought back vividly a scene from my 
childish days— the night when Emily Cureton 
had startled me by the communication of the 
wonderful fact that Milly Elliot was a saint, 
" the only saint amongst them'' — there was 
something in Bessie Graham that reminded 
me strikingly of my old companion ; and as 
I thought of them both, connecting them 
now together by that golden link, which is 
in truth the only real bond of union existing 
in 'our fallen world, I wondered intensely how 
it was that those voices from the distant land 
which had ever sounded in my ears like the 
dread thunderings from the mount, should be 
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to Others as the songs of seraphim, calling 
them to peace, and joy, and love. 

Was it strange that my mind, entering in 
its gloomy and despairing state upon vain 
speculations such as these, should become 
lost at length in a dark labjrrinth of disniay 
and doubt ; or that I should look forth on 
the bright world, and fancy it a dreary prison 
house, because I dared not raise my eyes 
beyond — because I was without a God on 
earth, without a High Priest in Heaven. 

Slowly, slowly the sun went down that 
night ; and when he left the skies, the golden 
douds still lingered, and took forms of love- 
liness, such as in our dreams we see and 
wonder at, pursue, but never reach. ^^ And 
thus,'' said my imbelieving heart— ^^ shall it 
be with thy strivings after holiness; thou 
shalt see all its beauty, all its heavenly 
brightness ; thou shalt gaze upon it, till thy 
very soul sickens with desire ; but this jewel 
from the eternal diadem is not for thee. 
Thy choice was long since made; thie world 
and Satan claim thee for their own. The 
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watchman came unto thee^ but he cometh 
not ag^in/' 

In this darkest of earthly moods, I clasped 
my baby to my bosom, and wept over him 
during' the long sleepless hours of that miser- 
able night, with a bitterness and a violence 
which, in the end, prostrated my physical 
stren^, and left me too entirely exhausted 
for even misery to have any established 
dominion. 



CHAPTER XII. 

For many days I remained in a state of 
extreme despondency, which was increased 
by the intelligence I received of my dear 
mother's failing health, and the consequent 
impossibility of her leaving home at present. 
She regretted that I had not thought of 
coming to her, instead of going to a strange 
place, where it would be so difficult for my 
friends to reach me, but hoped, before the 
summer was over to welcome me and her yet 
unknown grandchild at Glanhellans. 

This was a very severe disappointment to 
me, as there was no one else I should have 
cared to invite, and I was thus condemned 
to combat alone those dark and gloomy 
spirits which seemed bent on torturing their 
victim to the utmost point of endurance. 
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Under the happiest cu'cumstances, the perfect 
solitude to which I was subjected would 
have been a trial of a sufficiently unpleasant 
kind y and as it was^ I was so ill fitted to 
encounter it, that my mind, weakened by 
previous sufiering, bent like a reed before 
the blast, and was driven hither and thither 
at the will of every fancy, dark or strange, 
with which it came in contact. 

I rose in the morning" and saw all nature 
smiling' in its calm loveliness around me, 
and felt the perfection of external beauty 
sinking" into my heart, but only to wake 
such echoes as a sweet song of impassioned 
grief would awake. In all this beautiful 
world, this God-created world, I alone 
seemed to have no lawful part; I alone 
seemed useless, profitless, and without an 
object worthy of an immortal soul. The 
day, the long day passed wearily^ for my 
baby was always out with his nurse, and the 
evening came with its golden sunsets, its soft 
shadows, and its gentle breezes, and found 
me as little capable of enjoying the mar- 
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vellons glories of earth and sky, as I had 
heen on first unclosing my eyes upon them. 

Solitude may do for those who are at 
peace in themselves, for the happy Christian 
who rejoices at all timee in a Fathcjr's smile 
— ^but for souls still in bondage, either to the 
world, to a darling idol, or to some secret 
tod spiritual foe, this complete separation 
from human society, though it may be 
profitable in the end, is indeed a rugged and 
a cheerless path to traveree. 

I had one slight alleviation to my present 
loneliness which deserves to be recorded. 
It was the deep though unobtrusive sympathy 
of my excellent nurse, and the constant, 
patient efforts she made to rouse me from 
the dejection that appeared, without a cause, 
to have been growing upon me since the day 
my husband left us. 

One morning, feeling weaker than usual, 
I had my breakfast brought to me in bed, 
and afterwards, while nurse was walking 
about the room with Willie in her arms, I 
asked her to give me a book. I did not 
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greatly care what it was, for I felt that 
anything would he pleasanter than the 
companionship of my own thoughts, and I 
had little inclination for talking. 

Without making an inquiry or a comment, 
nurse brought me my Bible, and a few 
minutes later she observed that it was time 
Willie had his walk, and went quietly with 
her precious charge out of the room. 

Alas ! I was in no mood for reading the 
word of God. I had been thinking hard 
thoughts of Him for many a day past, 
questioning the justice of His decrees, 
fretting at His providences, doubting alto- 
gether of His mercy, and looking upon 
myself as a wretched being, predestined to 
eternal wrath. 

I put the book aside and got up. 
A letter from my husband was brought to 
me while I was dressing, and as he spoke of 
soon coming to Ashvale again, my thoughts 
were partially diverted, and when nurse and 
Willie came in, the former exclaimed joyfoUy 
on my improved looks, and added with that 
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cheerful confidence^ which seems to belong 
to God's dear children — 

"I knew you'd be better^ ma'am^ after 
what I g-aveyou/' 

^^What have you given me, nurse?'' I 
asked, failing* for the moment to understand 
her. 

She laid her hand with much reverence 
on the Bible I had put aside, and said 
impressively — 

" This is a better medicine for sick minds 
than the world, with all its learning, has 
been able to discover. What a pity every- 
body can't be persuaded to take that which 
is as sure to do them good, as the leaving it 
alone is sure to do them harm. I do so feel 
for those poor mistaken creatures who fancy 
that folks can have too much of the Bible, 
and so give it them in parts or with half itfi 
goodness taken out. They might just as 
well hide half the sun from us, on the 
pretence that our eyes were too weak to bear 
its brightness." 

^^ Very true, nurse," I said, " nobody can 
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be justified in seeking to deprive the world 
of a single ray of the lamp which God 
himself has given us ^but do you think that 
in all cases reading the Bible miLSt do people 
good?'' 

^^ Certainly, ma'am, if they read it in 
simple faith, and with the desire of having 
good done to them." 

^M wish very much I had a little of your 
simple faith, nurse; but I suppose, till I 
have, it is no good reading the Bible.'' 

"Yet it says here, ma'am, that ^ Faith 
Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
o{ God.' I beg your pardon, ma'am, for 
speaking so bold; but I can't help thinking 
you'd be a deal happier if you made more a 
companion of this precious book." 

" It might have been so once," I replied 
gloomily, " but every word I read there now 
condemns me, and I am quite sufficiently 
unhappy without this, my good nurse. Here, 
let me have my Willie a bit — he is my only 
comfort." 

She gave me the child, but her face was 
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SO fuU of sorrow and the tears were coming 
so fast to her eyes, that I could not say 
another word ; and seeing I was in no mood 
for fiirther conversation she soon after left 
me alone with my boy. 

In the midst of all my deep sadness I 
never failed, after this, to derive a certain 
consolation from the idea that there was one 
famnble christian heart in whose daily sup- 
plications I was earnestly and affectionately 
remembered. 

I had seen nothing of my neighbours 
since the night of the orchard festival, and 
although I was now firmly convinced that 
their fi'iendship would be worth having, I 
shrank sensitively from obtruding myself into 
their society, under the impression that I 
should be deemed as ill fitted to become a 
companion of these apparently pious girls as 
I had been to undertake the temporary 
charge of Miss Sinclair's niece. 

But one day, when I had been for more 
than a week confined to the house by indis- 
position, Mrs. Graham called upon me, and 
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expressing the kindest sympathy for my very 
evident sufferings of mind and body, entreated 
that I would permit herself and daug^hters to 
do what they could to enliven my solitude. 

It was quite impossible to be indifferent to 
such friendly and unexpected attention as 
this, and when I saw that in addition to her 
^eat kindness to me, Mrs. Graham took an 
amaadng* fancy to little Willie, every warm 
emotion of my heart sprang forth to meet 
her advances, and I scrupled not to acknow-^ 
ledg'e that I should most gladly cultivate an 
acquaintance which the consciousness of my 
own unworthiness alone had hitherto withheld 
me from seeking. 

While my illness continued, Mrs. Graham 
came every day to see me, often bringing 
her work, and sitting beside my sofa for an 
hour or two at a time. She was one of those 
sensible and yet lively women that so gene- 
rally please in society — taking a warm in- 
terest in the happiness of others, grudging no 
trouble that might promote it, and seeming 
to forget self entirely, unless her personal 
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experience could in any way be made amusing^ 
or serviceable to those with whom she was 
brought in contact. 

It was not till after several long interviews 
that I had the courage to ask a single 
uestion about the pretty Bessie, whose 
evening hymn had produced so striking an 
impression on my mind. I had an intuitive 
perception that she was the saint 'par excels 
lence of the family, and I expected that the 
first mention of her name would draw from 
the proud and happy mother a detail of 
virtues against which my own countlesd 
deficiencies would ^^ show even blacker than 
before/' 

Nevertheless I was really anxious to hear 
something more about the interesting invalid, 
and one morning while the mother sat working 
patiently by my side, and asking numberless 
questions concerning my darling Willie, who 
played contentedly on the carpet at her feet, 
I said abruptly — 

*^ My dear Mrs. Graham, you have taken 
so kind an interest in me and mine that I 
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fear I am becoming a complete egotist when 
in your society. I wish, however, to imi- 
tate you by forgetting self for to-day, and to 
enable me to do this successfiiUy, you must 
talk of your own dear children. Tell me, in 
the first place, something of the sweet invalid 
I had once the pleasure of seeing in the 
orchard.'' 

^^ We do not consider Bessie exactly an 
invalid,'' was the smiling reply, ^^ though of 
course she sufiers greatly at times, poor 
darling !" 

^^ She looks, indeed, the picture of health 
and happiness. Is the nature of her disease 
known?" 

^^Oh she has no disease. Bessie never 
had a day's real illness in her life ; but three 
years ago she was thrown from a carriage, 
and since then she has been incurably lame." 

^^ How very sad— so young and beautiful 
as she is !" 

'^ It might be sad for any one else, but we 
can scarcely consider it so for Bessie — she 
has such admirable and unflagging spirits. 

K 2 
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You can compare her to nothing but a con- 
stant sunbeam in the house/' 

^^ Was she always so?'' 

^^ Scarcely, perhaps, to the same extent as 
now — but all my girls are merry ones." 

I sighed without intending it, and Mrs. 
Graham looking down anxiously into my 
face, said kindly — 

" You must come amongst us, my dear 
Mrs. Sinclair, when you are well enough. 
This moping by yourself is unnatural at your 
age ; and mj^ Bessie, especially, is dying to 
make your acquaintance." 

^^ Ah, I shall sadly disappoint her expec-* 
tations," I said with perfect sincerity, ^^ never- 
theless your invitation, Mrs. Graham, is too 
tempting to be declined, and if you and your 
daughters can endure the society of a poor 
nervous being like myself, I will indeed come 
often amongst you." 

And from that time, to the great satisfac- 
tion of my kind sympathizing nurse, I had 
little solitude to complain of, as each member 
of the amiable and charming family with 
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whom I had become acquainted, vied with 
each other in showing* me every sort of at- 
tention, in the midst of which I experienced 
as much enjoyment as the unsettled and 
desponding* state of my mind rendered pos- 
sible. 

I believe now that the great interest I at 
first inspired, originated in the idea that I 
was a neg'lected wife, pining* under a beloved 
husband's growing indifference ; but I cer- 
tainly never intended to encourag'e such a 
supposition, and always spoke of Edward 
with the same freedom I should have done to . 
those friends who knew him intimately. 

It did not take long to convince me that 
the Grahams were a decidedly religious 
femily, although, at the beginning of our 
acquaintance, I observed that they w6re 
cautious in obtruding their principles upon 
me, and that they sought rather to lead me 
gently and dehcately to speak of my own. 
This, however, I felt little inclination to do, till 
one day, finding Bessie alone, and catching as 
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I entered the room the last notes of her fa- 
vourite hymn^ I was tempted by an impulse 
such as I had occasionally experienced before, 
to say — 

^^ Do tell me, dear Bessie, what made you 
so very good in the first instance ? or were 
you bom a saint ?^' 

She turned round quickly with the kast 
possible flush on her fair cheek, and pressing 
my hand most affectionately, while she drew 
a chair for me beside her own, replied — 

'' I know you have not asked this question 
through curiosity alone, therefore, dear Mrs. 
Sinclair, whatever you desire to know I will 
gladly tell you/' 

" Tell me then your own history, Bessie. 
It may do me good, and at all events it will 
interest me greatly/' 

'' But I have no history,'' she answered 
smilingly ; '' or at least none that is not of 
the most commonplace description. My life 
has been a long series of blessings/ and I 
may truly say that I have known sorrow 
and misfortune only by their names." 
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^^ Happy creature ! then the angels sang 
to you of Heaven in your cradle^ and you 
grew up with your heart fastened by a 
thousand in^dsible links to the world beyond 
the tomb. Surely, Bessie, this is being pe- 
culiarly favoured of God/^ 

^^ You are going on rather too fast now, 
dear firiend/' she said cheerfully j " I grew 
up uninfluenced by the remembrance of any 
imgelic songs, and with as many human 
frailties and evil propensities as other poor 
mortals groan under. Nay, more than this,^' 
she continued, with an impressive earnestness 
that rivetted my attention, ^^I still carry 
them about with me, I still feel the flesh 
warring against the spirit, the evil battling 
fiercely against the good. This is why 
Christ is so needful for me, why His 
promises are so precious. Oh, none but 
those who are keenly conscious of their own 
exceeding sinfulness can be really grateful 
to that Saviour who took upon Himself the 
sins of a whole world, that we might be 
covered with the mantle of His spotless 
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righteousness, Mrs. Sinclair^ it was when 
I first began to understand the depravity 
and corruption of my own heart, that I 
went to Christ for redemption, and found, 
also, a joy and peace that passeth under- 
standing/' 

^^But is it possible that you never felt 
averse to religion, never feared that it might 
come in the way of those pleasures and 
enjoyments which the young naturally seek 
and delight in?'' 

^^I do not think I did. From my 
childhood I had been surrounded by reli- 
gious people, and though at the distant 
period to which I am now referring, my own 
family were not, as they are at present, 
decided believers, we were all accustomed to 
a diligent use of the means of grace, and I 
can distinctly remember having at a very 
early age an ambition to become something 
remarkable in the way of godliness/' 

^^Then I was right, and you were bom 
with holy aspirations, Bessie ?" 

^' Far from it. This desire to distinguish 
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myself was nothing' better than the cravings 
of human vanity, which fixed upon religion 
as its field of action, simply because cir- 
cumstances had hitherto presented none other 
to my notice. So I began by endeavouring 
to reform and purify my own sinful nature, 
and found myself of course driven back at 
the first step of my presumptuous under- 
taking. Then, for a short time, I was really 
restless, doubtful, and unhappy ; but opening 
my Bible one day I found that text, ^ The 
law is as a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ,^ and so I abandoned my foolish 
schemes of self-righteousness, and gladly 
accepted that free salvation which was pur- 
chased for us by the blood of God's dear 
Son, and which He urges every child of 
Adam to take from Him, ' without money 
and without price.' '' 

^^ Still, Bessie, it seems to me that you 
have gained very easily your entrance into 
the heavenly family. To you it has scarcely 
been a straight and narrow road/' 

^^I have indeed great, great cause for 
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gratitude/' she said with unusual seriousness, 
^^ but who shall say of any human heart that 
its conversion from w^oridliness has been an 
easy one? Every day, every hour I feel 
the importance of our Saviour^s injunction— 
' Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temp- 
tation.' Ah, what should I be, whither 
should I fall, if left one moment without 
that Divine Spirit which yet I often grieve or 
disregard/^ 

" Oh, Bessie,'' I was impelled to cry as 
she said this, ^^if you judge yom^elf thus 
harshly, how would you, could you look into 
my heart, judge me/' 

^^ Dearest Mrs. Sinclair," was her grave 
yet gentle reply, " no human being must or 
can judge another ; but the same Saviour 
who called me is now calling you, the same 
Hand that guides me is waiting to guide 
you, the same peace that has been granted 
me is ready to be bestowed on you. And 
let me say to you in the words of one of my 
favourite psalms — 
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' Oh make but trial of His love^ 

Experience will decide 
How blest are they, and only tbey 
Who in His truth confide.' " 

I had more conversation after this with 
Bessie^ and I told her something of my past 
life and of my present feelings, which, though 
they evidently startled her, she did not appear 
to consider such evidences of predestinated 
perdition as I had recently been tempted to 
imagine them. On the contrary, she com- 
bated with unwearied perseverance, every 
argument I advanced to prove my own state 
a desperate one, and insisted on the infinite 
love of Christ with a warmth and zealousness 
which, while I listened to her, was certainly 
all convincing to my mind. 

But when alone again, unbelief was at its 
post, suggesting that although others might 
find mercy and peace, there were no such 
things for me ; although others might be the * 
objects of God^s love and favour, I had no 
title to expect it ; and although Christ died 
for sinners, and invited the whole world to 
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come unto Him, I could have no part, no 
hope in His death or resurrection. 

In my next interview with Bessie Graham 
I learnt that she was engaged to a young 
clergyman, who was only waiting for a long 
promised living in a distant county ere he 
made her his wife. She was deeply and 
warmly attached to him, the mother after^ 
wards told me ; hut Bessie, dear Bessie waa 
so beloved by every member of her owu 
family that they looked forward with positive 
dread to the hour she would be taken from 
them. 

^^ Surely,'^ I said to myself, ^^this child of 
God has few crosses to endure, and it cannot 
always be through much tribulation that the 
saints enter into the kingdom of Heaven.'' 

And bitterly, bitterly did I bewail my own 
fate, and rebel against Almighty Wisdom, 
for making the way of righteousness a path 
of thorns to me, and a flowery valley to 
Bessie Graham. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In spite of my husband's repeated promises, 
it was not till near the end of summer that he 
again joined me ; and when he came, I was 
not long" in discovering that Ashvale would 
henceforth have few charms for him^ compared 
with the g^y and exciting* scenes he had left. 
Even Willie, who seemed to me to grow each 
day more lovely and engaging, did not appear 
to interest his father as he had once done; 
and although, under other circumstances, I 
might not so much have regretted this, I 
looked upon it now as an evidence of my 
husband's growing distaste for his home, and 
lamented it accordingly. 

^^You must be monstrously dull here,'' 
was one of the first observations he made 
after his arrival ; '' don't you think it would 
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be advisable for you to pay your mother a 
visit this autumn : she would be so pleased 
to see the boy/' 

^^ I thought you had come to remain with 
me some months, Edward/' I said quickly, 
^* and of course I should not leave you here 
alone/' 

^^ You are very good,'' he replied with a 
peculiar smile ; ^^ I really had not contem^^ 
plated the bare possibility of such an enviable 
seclusion," 

^^ Then you would accompany me to Glaii* 
hellans ?" I said, with sudden animation—* 
^^ dear Edward, I should like that bo much.^ 

'' That plan was still less in my thoughts 
than the other, Ruth," he answered with a 
decision of tone, which convinced me any en* 
treaties on the subject would be entirely thrown 
away: ^^The Melvems are very anxious to 
have me at the Woodlands, and if you go to 
your mother's, I shall be at liberty to accept 
their repeated invitation." 

"You can, of course, accept whatever 
invitations you please, Edward," I said some** 
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what indignantly ; " but I shall certainly not 
g*o to Glanhellans ag'ain without you. I am 
indeed becoming* quite accustomed to solitude 
now, and I can very well remain here during* 
the autumn/* 

^^ Will you go to the Melverns yourself?'* 
he asked, looking I fancied both perplexed 
and irritated at my announcement. 

^^ Certainly not. They do not want me 
now, and I am siire I should be in every- 
body's way; perhaps not excepting yours, 
Edward.'' 

In reply to this last foolish observation, he 
only began his tiresome whistling ; and so 
the matter was left for the present wholly 
undecided. 

But, somehow or other, nothing ever 
seemed to be going right between us now. 
Every day I had fresh occasion to observe 
tiie change in my husband's temper and 
conduct towards me; and if I sometimes 
ventured to remonstrate on his evident gloom 
and discontent, he would reply bitterly : — 

^^ I can't help it. This place has such a 
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sanctified, methodistical air about it, that it^s 
enough to drive a man out of his senses. If 
I take up a book, it's sure to be a pious one 
— all Greek and Hebrew to me, you may be 
certain. If I hear a strain of music, it's 
sure to be a dolefiil psalm j if I make a 
remark on anything* that's going* on in the 
world, I am met by the most solemn silence 
on the part of you and your friends next 
door ; and if I fly at length in despair to the 
nursery, I find Mrs. Nurse poring over a 
large Bible, or singing methodist hymns for 
the edification of your son and mine.'' 

The "mine^^ was often emphasized in a 
manner that suggested the thought that the 
speaker had no intention to let things go on 
always in this way ; and I have no doubt 
that my husband wished me thus to under- 
stand it. 

At length his patience, as it appeared, had 
been tried to it& utmost point of endurance j 
and one day, after Mrs. Graham and Bessie 
had been sitting an hour or two with us, 
Edward abruptly exclaimed — 
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^^ I shall start for the Melverns to-morrow, 
Buth. Is there anything I can do for you 
before I go V* 

Although quite taken by surprise, I replied 
calmly : " Nothing*, thank you f — and then 
began caressing Willie, who was playing at 
our feet, to hide my tears. 

Presently my husband continued : ^^ It is 
a great relief to me to know that you have 
such very attentive friends and neighbours. 
I don't mean to say that these Grahams 
would suit Tne ; but they are quite in your 
style, and it is really most fortunate that 
you have become acquainted/* 

^^I am greatly indebted to the whole 
family," I said, without looking up j " but 
Bessie has been my chief friend, and she is 
going to be married almost immediately/' 

^^ I am sorry for that on your account. 
What do you say to making another attempt 
to get Fanny Cleve to come to you ? Now 
that you have given up all the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, I should think 
aunty could have no objection to leave her 
proselyte for a few weeks in your hands." 
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" I will not put her courage to the test. 
Fanny is far hetter in her present position. I f 
I invited anybody, it would be the guardian, 
and not the ward/' 

^*You are jesting, Ruth, surely — invite 
Miss Sinclair here V^ 

'' Rather than Fanny Cleve most un- 
doubtedly : but I am content, when you 
leave me, to be for awhile alone." 

He seemed a little touched at this ; and 
although his purpose of starting on the 
morrow did not waver, the rest of the evening 
was passed in unusual harmony, and he gave 
me a faithful promise of returning before the 
winter commenced, and staying quietly at 
Ashvale till the following spring. 

Once more alone I began to look forward 
with unspeakable dread to the event which 
was at present occup3ring so much of the 
time and thoughts of my friendly and agree- 
able neighbours. Bessie Graham had been, 
since our first acquaintance, a perfect trea- 
sure to me in every way ; and although her 
constant and untiring efforts had not yet 
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\ebn effectual in bringing* to my worn and 
aching' heart the peace she enjoyed in such 
rich abundance herself, still I had always 
felt, when in her society^ as if some g'entle 
angel's wing's were overshadowing* me ; and 
I dreaded beyond description the removal of 
this soothing" and purifying* influence. 

Very selfish my feelings were ; for as a 
friend I should have rejoiced in the prospect 
of her happiness^ forg-etting", in sympathizing' 
with this, the loss that I must myself expe- 
rience. But thougii I blushed for the 
discontent of which I was conscious, no 
better frame of mind succeeded ; and at 
ien^h I withdrew almost entirely from the 
society of my kind neighbours ; and, refusing 
their most pressing invitations, returned to 
the solitude I hated, but which seemed pre- 
ferable now to the encouragement of emotions 
so unworthy of one whom Bessie Graham 
called her friend. 

But the wedding eve arrived, and one of 
tiie elder sisters came to me with an earnest 
entreaty from Bessie that I would go and 

VOI^ II, L 
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spend an hour with her^ as she felt really 
too unwell to leave the house. 

This invitation was not to he resisted, 
however 1 might suffer after it, and in a 
quarter of an hour from the time of Miss 
Graham^s visit, I was standing* on the thres- 
hold of dear Bessie^s room. 

^^ Welcome, a thousand welcomes !'* she 
exclaimed, with her soft and cheering* smile, 
as I slowly opened the door ; '' this is very, 
very good of you ; but then you have been 
naug'hty and wilful for a long*, long* time. 
Sit down now, however, dear Mrs. Sinclair. 
I had a strong* desire to talk with you once 
more alone." 

In spite of Bessie^s smile and the tone of 
animation she tried to assume, I saw that 
she was almost as much affected as myself j 
and, taking the seat she offered, 1 inquired 
as calmly as I could, concerning her present 
indisposition. 

'^Oh it is nothing of consequence,'' she 
repKed immediately, " only, I am so unused 
to excitements of any kind, that I beUeve the 
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thoughts of so great a change in my destmy, 
and of the partings that will take place to- 
morrow, have rather upset me. The sun 
must be obscured by a cloud sometimes, dear 
friend, but it will shine again ere long, as 
brightly as before/' 

^^You are very happy, Bessie,'^ I said 
gloomily. 

" I am indeed,'^ she replied. " My heavenly 
Father is so good to me ; I have such deep 
cause for gratitude : but all my feelings are 
mixed and confused at present. I fancy my 
mind is scarcely strong enough for excite- 
ment. Even when it is of a pleasurable 
kind, I tremble under it. To me it has 
always appeared that the perfection of earthly 
blessedness is expressed in those words of 
David, ^He leadeth me beside the still 
waters.' '' 

^' We shall all miss 3'^ou very much, Bessie. 
It will not seem like the same place when 
you are gone.'' 

The tears came to her eyes, and it was 
many minutes ere she could gain suffi- 
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cient composure to speak again. Then she 
said^ 

^^ How unworthy I feel of all this wealth 
of affection, which I am quite sure I possess. 
If nothing* else kept me humhle, I believe 
the consciousness of being* so well beloved 
would do so. But, dearest Mrs. Sinclair, I 
am not going to talk about myself at present. 
Have you been suffering* lately, that you 
look so grave and sad ?'' 

"I don't know that I have been more 
than usually unhappy. Suffering is now my 
natural stat€, and I never expect anything* 
else.'' 

^^But it remains with yourself, as you 
well know, dear friend, to exchange this 
constant suffering* for more constant peace 
and joy. Why do you hold back, what do 
you fear ? Is Christ such a hard taskmaster 
that you still prefer the bondag-e of sin and 
of the worjd, or do you doubt his willin^ess 
to accept and purify the heart you have so 
long withheld ?" 

" I don't know what I doubt, or what I 
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Wieve, Bessie.* I feel only that the peace 
you and some others possess, wiU never be 
mine, and this is quite suj£cient to constitute 
my unhappiness/' 

"It would be indeed, if you had any 
rational grounds for feeling thus : but what 
should we say of a person who was offered a 
rich and inestimable gift, and who, while 
steadily declining it, complained bitterly of 
being deprived of its advantages ? Should 
we call such an one wise or rational, dear 
Mrs. Sinclair ?'' 

"No — but you are quite aware, Bessie, 
that the attainment of peace is not in my 
own power. The Almighty Sovereign of 
the universe gives or withholds according to 
His own will and pleasure. How do I 
know that I am amongst the number of his 
elect r 

*^Look at this flower,'^ said Bessie, hold- 
ing up a beautiful and spotless rose which 
Mr. Laneton had brought her ; " you love 
flowers, and this is at least worth having. 
Now I offer it freely to you as a gift. I 
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wish you to accept it, and I will suppose 
that you are desirous of possessing it. We 
are, of course, quite aware that you either 
will, or will not, stretch out your hand to 
take it from mine; also that the result of 
my offering it to you is already known to 
Him from whom nothing is hid. Now will 
you assert, if you decline taking my rose, 
that your refusal is in any way whatever 
connected with the foreknown result of my 
offering it to you? Will you not rather 
admit that such a refusal must spring either 
from a douht of my willingness to confer the 
gift, or from an indifference on your own 
part as to accepting it.*' 

'^ Certainly, Bessie ; hut I think I see a 
difference with regard to the concerns of the 
soul ; inasmuch as the gift offered by Christ 
is accompanied by conditions with which it 
may not be in my power to comply .^^ 

^^I will not now ask you what these 
conditions are,'^ said my friend gravely, '' but 
simply remind you that your present admis- 
sion is equivalent to a refusal of Chrisf s gift. 
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' and therefore an appropriation of the blame 
you were desirous of charg-ing upon God. 
Be just, at least, my dear Mrs. Sinclair, and 
own frankly that your imwillingness to 
receive what is offered, on the ground of not 
liking the conditions, can have no possible 
connection with God's foreknowledge re- 
garding your decision/' 

^^ I can't argue with you, Bessie dear — I 
am so very unhappy: — only, if I admit that 
I jfind the conditions too hard to comply 
with — tell me what in this case remains to 
be doner 

^^I know of no human help,'' she said, 
sorrowfully and tenderly, '^ but the prayers 
of those who love you — of those who have 
tasted the inestimable blessings of the gift 
you are so reluctant to receive." 

^^But I don't really know that I am 
reluctant to receive it, Bessie. I think, 
sometimes, that under different circumstances, 
I could so much more readily devote myself 
to God." 

^* A common error, my dear friend. Be 
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assured that it is the hearty and not external 
circumstances, by which we are led either to 
or from religion." 

'^ But has it never occurred to you, that it 
is easier for those who are happy in their 
worldly condition, to love God, than it is for 
those who are the reverse." 

" I can imagine that it may appear so; 
but even this must depend greatly on indi- 
Tidual temperament. It seems to me that 
in prosperity and affliction we require eqwpUy 
a Father^s guiding hand. In every state 
and condition of life, such numberless temp^ 
tations will arise, that I can conceive nothings 
more pitiable than a human soul groping on 
in its own darkness, and without a Heavenly 
Friend to seek counsel from, when it has 
gone astray." 

^^ I do not understand how you can feel 
this, Bessie — you who seem to me to have 
attained the highest point in human -per- 
fection. Surely, to love God and devote 
yourself to Him, has now become an easy 
task to you." 
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• ^^ There are times when it appears so to 
me J wheD I can really ' count all things hut 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus/ and when I helieve even that 
1 could welcome shame, ignominy^ death 
itself, for His sake who loved me before the 
worlds were made. But oh, it has been well 
said that ' the heart of man is deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked/ for there 
are other seasons when a flood of worldliness 
seems to pour in upon me, and I fear to raise 
my eyes towards Him in whose sight the 
very heavens are not pure/' 

^^ I have often pictured your future life, 
Bessie, and envied you the blessedness that 
will be your portion with a husband devoted 
to you, and thinking, feeling in all things 
sacred, as you do — both beloved by those 
around you, both active and useful, and both 
winning many souls to Heaven/' 

A shadow — the deepest I had ever seen 
there — crossed Bessie's face as I said this ; 
and, taking my hand, she rej^ied with great 
solemnity, and in a faltering voice — 
l2 
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^^ Dearest Mrs. Sinclair, you forg^et whom 
you are envying*, or perhaps you do not know 
how entirely my lameness must ever deprive 
me of the happiness and privilege of being* 
actively useful. To you I may confess how 
many a bitter, if not repining* tear I have 
shed in secret over this ^ thorn in the flesh/ 
which, not only renders me so terribly helpless 
and dependent, but prevents the exercise of 
those duties in which I believe I should have 
taken especial delig'ht. Doubtless, Almighty 
wisdom and love knew what was best for me ; 
and I do try and pray earnestly to be kept from 
sinful murmuring ; but the task is a harder 
one than any living being might guess ; and 
it has become harder lately than ever/' 

" It should not be so. You will have a 
firm staff to lean upon, and it is nothing to 
feel dependent on a husband you dearly 
love/^ 

'' But it is much to feel that you are unable 
to fulfil any of the duties of your position j 
that you cannot go amongst the poor, that 
you cannot seek out the afflicted, that you 
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are chained to one room, one spot, while 
hundreds may be needing* your aid. I have 
at times even questioned my right to become 
the wife of a clergyman, under such unhappy 
circumstances ; and had not my engagement 
been contracted some years prior to my ac- 
cident, I am sure I should have considered 
it a duty to choose a different destiny to the 
one now before me/' 

^^ Bessie, you astonish me beyond measure. 
Surely your own family do not suspect that 
this is such a source of deep regret to you.^' 

" They do not, nor would I have them do 
so on any account. I have confided my 
secret to you, that you may no longer regard 
me as an object of unconditional envy, nor 
doubt that I have as much need of Divine 
grace and forbearance as yourself. But, 
apart from this one dark speck, my skies are all 
clear and bright j and I pray fervently, dear 
friend, that you may soon look abroad, as I 
do, on the smiling earth, and see in all things 
deep cause for unspeakable gratitude and 
praise.'^ 
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Soon after this, I said farewell to my gentle 
and most interesting friend; and refusing 
her earnest entreaties to be present at the 
marriage ceremony, I stood the following 
morning, and watched the bridal party as 
they returned from the church ; and after- 
wards caught the last glance of the pale 
bride^ as she leaned from the travelling 
carriage, and waved her hand to the weeping 
group, collected to witness her departure. 

I shed no tear that day, though my feeling 
of desolation was complete ; but I sat alone by 
the window from which I had first seen Bessie 
Graham, and looked out at the fading orchard 
trees, with their brown leaves whirling in the 
dismal wind, wondering, intensely wondering, 
during the long, dull, miserable hours, where- 
fore I had been created. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



For a few weeks, the loss I had sustained 
engi'ossed my whole thoughts, and it was in 
vain that I tried to rouse myself, or to fill 
with other objects the blank which Bessie 
Graham's departure had left in my restless 
heart. 

But time wore on, and broug-ht to me, as 
it does to all, relief from the deepest sorrows. 
My boy became again my sole interest and 
amusement, and as he increased in stature 
and intelligence, and began to lisp out those 
sweet baby words so precious to a mother's 
heart, mine opened once more to influences 
of gladness, and earth and heaven grew 
brighter in the atmosphere of maternal love. 

My husband fulfilled his promise by re- 
turning to Ashvale before the winter set in, 
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but he seemed now even less able to reconcile 
himself to the quiet monotony of our country 
home, than he had been on a previous 
occasion, and his constant complaints and 
evident weariness, made his visit a source of 
singular discomfort, instead of the pleasure 
I had hoped it would have been to me. 

But my health became during the winter 
very delicate, and I trusted that this cir- 
cumstance in connexion with the event I 
was anticipating", would create some favour- 
able chang'e in Edward's conduct and feeling's 
toward me ; that he would, at least, forbear 
his incessant, and often bitter reflections on 
the absurdity of my having married any one 
but a methodist preacher, and make up his 
mind to remain with us a part of the summer. 
In these expectations I was again doomed^ 
however, to be disappointed, for scarcely had 
he bestowed the first cold kiss upon an infant 
daughter, ere the gaieties of a London season 
proved a more powerful magnet than any- 
thing he found at Ashvale, and I was agtiin 
left alone with the carelessly expressed wish 
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that I would brmg" the children to town 
when I was well enough, as several of his 
friends had said they should like to see how 
Willie was getting on. 

I can remember my good nurse coming 
to me a few minutes after I had parted from 
my husband, and saying, as she lifted little 
Willie on to the bed beside his sister, 

"What a comfort it is, ma'am, to think 
that there's One who will never leave nor 
forsake his people, and who has encouraged 
us to cling closer to Him when all earthly 
friends and refuges fail us/' 

I could not answer her. I could only 
press my blue-eyed Willie in my arms, and 
sob as those sob whose hopes like the leaves 
of autumn are all lying withered and dead 
around them. 

But from this sorrow, the sorrow of feeling 
that my husband whom still I dearly loved 
had grown utterly indifferent to me, I was 
weaned, as time advanced, by those fair and 
precious blossoms that were mercifully left 
to bloom in the pathway of my life's sad 
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journey; and although little Mary never 
had so powerful a hold upon my heart as 
Willie, my first-born, my tender fragile 
flower, had obtained, she was nevertheless 
infinitely dear to me, and soothed by her 
sweet endearments many a heavy and sor- 
rowful hour. 

From the time of Bessie Graham's mar- 
riage, I saw very little of my neighbours, 
as the mother was constantly occupied with 
her own young family, and the elder sisters, 
though they were always kind and friendly, 
did not seem to ^^take to me'' as poor Bessie 
had done. 

So I dwelt in almost uninterrupted solitude 
during the first two years of my Mary^s life, 
as Edward's visits were becoming ever fewer 
and shorter, and I had ceased, on account 
of his growing irritability of temper, to look 
forward to them with pleasure, or to request 
him to make them more frequent. 

But at the end of the two years, and when 
I least expected it, my dear mother came to 
me, and declared her intention of devoting to 
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her daug'hter and grandchildren tbe remain- 
der of her earthly existence. 

I was nnspeakably shocked at the change 
that had passed over this beloved parent 
since our last meetings and she confessed 
that it was the state of her health which 
alone had kept her from me, till now, as she 
had been assured that the slightest addi- 
tional exertion or fatigue would be of fatal 
consequences. 

^^ But, my child,'' she contmued, drawing 
me, as in old times, to her loving heart, ^^ I 
could bear this separation no longer, and 
doubting whether you would like to take 
your treasures so far from home as Glanhel- 
lans would be, I have at length turned a 
deaf ear to all the warning voices that would 
still have kept me from you ; and God has 
mercifully enabled me to bear the journey, 
and will I trust spare me yet a little while, 
ere I go hence and am no more seen/' 

The first excitement of this joyful meeting 
over, I eagerly questioned my mother con* 
cerning' the friends she had left, and desired 
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particularly to know everything' about Milly 
and her husband. 

"They are well and happy, my child/' 
was the reply, with fond eyes bent sorrow- 
fully, as I fancied, on my own altered coun- 
tenance, " William Jerrard makes the best 
of husbands, and with him and her dear baby, 
Milly seems to feel that an overflowing* cup 
has been put into her hands V' 

" I am glad of it. Poor Milly has not 
always had so brig'ht a lot/^ 

" No, she is one of those who have been 
chosen in the furnace of affliction, but at 
present the sun is shining brightly upon her, 
and she rejoices with grateful meekness in 
its beams.'' 

" I can fancy that Milly would love her 
child intensely. Is she very anxious and 
careful about it V^ 

" Careful but not anxious. I have known 
her, when it was quite an infant, leave it for 
a whole day when she was wanted elsewhere, 
and never have an uneasy moment till she 
returned to her post/' 
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^^ Happy Milly ! She is privileged to 
commit her treasure to the keeper of Israel. 
I do not wonder that she is without anxiety/' 

My dear mother, striving to conceal an 
emotion which was nevertheless hut too ap- 
parent to me, said mournfully, 

^^ My own Euth, I had fondly hoped to 
find you in possession of that peace which is 
independent of all external circumstances. 
But you have heen very lonely of late, my 
child, and your poor heart is weeping over 
the decay of some of its earthly hopes. Weep 
not immoderately, my dearest, for remember 
there is One ready to be to you husband, 
toother, brother, friend ; One who is the same 
yesterday, to-day and for ever, and who has 
the power as well as the will to change your 
darkness into Kght, and to wipe away all 
tears from your eyes." 

^^ Pray that He may be the portion of my 
little ones, dearest mother," I said, as she 
drew me to her bosom and allowed me to 
shed there the tears I had so long: shed in 
secret and alone. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The chang'e, from perfect solitude to the 
companionship of my dear and affectionate 
mother, was so great, that, for many months 
after her arrival, I could not consider my- 
self less than happy; although all other 
circumstances surrounding me remained the 
same as hefore. 

It was not on my own account, so much 
as on that of my dear children, that I re- 
joiced in the friend who had heen sent to us ; 
as I felt that they would now be able to 
learn God's holy precepts from the heart of 
their Teacher; and this, except when my 
faithful nurse undertook the office, had never 
heen the case hitherto. 

Both my little ones were singularly in- 
telligent ; but here all resemblance between 
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them ended ; for, while Willie continued 
^ave and thoughtful, to a remarkable degree^ 
his sister grew up the most joyous, light- 
hearted, fairy creature, it is possible to im- 
agine. How she came to be so, I could 
never understand ; for her birth was heralded 
by tears, and a mother's sighs were almost 
the only lullabies that greeted her infant 
ears; yet Mary was the sunbeam in the 
femily, the rainbow in the clouds, the flash 
of light upon the dark waters : and Mary 
was her grandmother's favourite. 

My Willie, my precious one, my little pale 
thoughtful boy, with eyes of heavenly blue 
and soft; waving hair, how dear, how unut- 
terably dear thou always wert to me ! Like 
a sweet, but very mournful dream, is now 
the remembrance of the early years of that 
child of my idolatry j that loving, clinging, 
tender, yet impassioned, boy, whom I only 
could appreciate, whom I only could compre- 
hend. His great delight, when still very 
young, was to walk with me in the summer 
evenings round the green orchard ; and, 
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twiniDg* his small fingers firmly round mine 
to ask a thousand curious questions concern- 
ing life and deaths and the world above the 
clouds. At these times I trembled^ and felt 
sick at heart ; but the child never would be 
put ofi*, or referred to anybody else. ^^ Mama 
must know everything^'' and ^^ Willie always 
believed mama.*' So^ as well as I could, I 
instilled into that youthful mind the first 
doctrines of religion ; and I tried to make 
love, not fear, the loadstone that should draw 
his heart to God. 

But I had yet to learn myself the simple 
and beautiful lesson I would fain have taught 
my children, therefore it was not to be ex- 
pected that they could gain much fi^om me, 
I shall never forget the manner in which 
this most painful conviction was first forced 
upon my mind. 

I think Willie must have been nearly seven, 
and Mary about five years old, when one 
day, my mother being too ill to have either 
of them with her, I brought them into my 
room, and, at then* own request, read aloud 
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from a little hymn book Willie had received 
as a birthday gift from his grandmama. 
The chief subject was the love of God ; and 
as thie children appeared in a very attentive 
mood^ I took the opportunity of adding a fevi^ 
remarks^ and bidding them try with their 
whole hearts to love that great God who 
had done so much for His sinful creatures. 
As I spoke, WiUie looked at me very ear- 
nestly, and in the way he always did when 
going to propose an important question. As 
I paused, he said with intense gravity — 

^^ Do y^mlove God very, very much, your- 
self, mama?^^ 

I believe I turned white, and stared at the 
child for a few seconds without answering 
him. Then, with a bewildering consciousness 
of the necessity of concealing my agitation 
from the keen young eyes that were bent 
upon me, I put my hand to my forehead, 
and told them, what was indeed the truth, 
that I had a sudden and terrible pain in my 
head. 

The little voices were immediately lowered 
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to the softest whispers ; but a mother's ears 
are quick, and I heard Mary say, in her 
lisping tones to W illie — 

" I don't think mama loves God so much 
as grandmama does, because she doesn't read 
every day out of a great Bible ; and nurse 
says that people who don't love the Bible, 
can't love God." 

'' But whatever mama does is right,'* re* 
plied my sweet Willie ; " and I shall always 
do just what she does, and nothing more." 

Soon after this, m)^ husband, for some 
reason he never revealed to me, chose to 
come and make a long stay amongst us. 
The children were now of an age to attract 
and interest him, and I believe he was as 
fond of them both as his volatile disposition 
enabled him to be of anything. WiUie, 
however, was beyond all question his fa- 
vourite, and nothing pleased him better than 
when he could lure the child away from me, 
and take him out for a whole day on a little 
pony my mother had bought for her grand- 
children. 
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Of course it was utterly impossible to 
resist my husband's will in this matter ; but 
I was always sorry when any ])roposal of 
the kind was made, because I had reason to 
fear that Edward tried on these occasions 
to instil into Willie's mind a love for those 
thing's which I was most anxious for him to 
shun, and a contempt for others which my 
dear mother and myself had sought earnestly 
to make him venerate. 

One evening, after the father and son had 
been out together during the whole morning-, 
I took the latter with me into the orchard, 
and bade him tell me how he had enjoyed 
his long holiday. 

" Very much,^' was the prompt reply, as 
the little fingers closed as usual tightly round 
mine, '' but I wanted you to be there, darling* 
mama, for we went to such a fine house to 
have lunch, and papa gave me a whole glass 
of wine to myself. I did not want to drink 
it all, because it made me feel hot ; but papa 
said I must learn to be a man ; and after we 
got out again he would ride so fast that the 
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poor pony and I were nearly out of breath 
keeping up with that great tall King William 
of papa's. But it was good fun too^ mama, 
and I wasn't a bit frightened all the time/' 

^^ That's my darUng !" I said, kissing the 
little pale though animated face that was 
raised to mine, and shuddering as I thought 
of Edward's system of training, ^^ but fast 
riding is not good for my WiUie, and we 
must speak to papa about it. What did you 
do after that hard gallop ?" 

^^Oh! we got into such a pretty wood, 
and papa let me tie Selim to a tree, while 
I hunted about for some wild flowers for 
Mary. They were so pretty, mama, but 
they died before we had gone much farther, 
and I thought of that nice hymn grandmama 
was teaching us the other day, where it says 
flowers are like Uttle children, and I asked 
papa if I should repeat it to him as we went 
along." 

^^Anddidyou,WilUe?" 

'^ Yes — but not very well I am afraid ; 
for papa didn't much Uke it. He called it 
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something I can't remember now^ and said 
I ought to leam speeches out of Shakespeare, 
as other boys do. I asked him if poetry 
about God and Jesus Christ wasn't better 
than any other kind, and he laughed, and 
said it was all very well for girls and women, 
but that boys and men oughtn't to waste 

their time with such that same word, 

mama, I can't remember." 

^^ Never mind it, Willie dear," I said in a 
tone that must have sounded strangely to 
the youthful ear that was listening so intently 
for my reply — for the quick and eager ques- 
tion came, 

" Are you ill, dear mama ? I am sure 3"ou 
must be, because your voice never sounds 
low like that when you are well and happy/' 

^' No, my Willie, I am not ill. Go on 
with your adventures." 

'' Oh, we had no more adventures, mama — 
only I was going to ask you why papa said 
what he did about hymns, and what sort of 
a thing is ^ Eton?'" 

"Eton, Willie ?" 
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^^But the first question ^r«*,mama, please j'^ ^ 
and the dear little fingers took a tighter hold 
on mine^ as they always did when a par-; 
licular request was to be granted, 

^^ My darling, your first question is a very 
hard one to answer. Papa has lived a good 
deal in the world, among gay and thoughtless 
people, who are so bent on pleasure that 
they give themselves no time for reading 
hymns or anything else that would teach 
them to love God, You must pray for all 
such people, my Willie ; pray that God will 
turn their hearts and their afiections to 
better things, and then they will see their 
foolishness, and become like dear grand- 
mama, and nurse, and those pretty Miss 
Grahams/' 

I had thus, as well as I was able, attempted 
to lead the young mind from particular to 
general ungodliness j but there was soiaae- 
thing in the child's face as it became set to 
^ltense thoughtfulness, and in the quiet tone 
of the simple ^^oh,'' that formed the sole 
comment on what I had been saying to him, 
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which convinced me I had met with little 
success in my diplomacy. 

^' Well, now then for your second question, 
Willie, How came you to think anything 
about Eton r 

^^Why, papa was speaking I believe to 
himself after I had repeated my hymn to 
him, and I heard him say — ' Eton will soon 
drive all this nonsense out of his head/ I 
thought at first it might be a person he 
meant, but I didn't like to ask, as he hadn't 
spoken to me; and when I told nurse just 
now, she shook her head, and looked so 
unhappy, that I am afraid it means something 
very bad indeed that papa is going to do to 
me-" 

^^My precious love!'' I cried, foolishly 
giving way to the feelings which had been 
gathering strength ever since the beginning 
of Willie's recital, " nobody shall ever do 
anything bad to you while your mother 
lives to protect youj but have no fears my 
darling, Eton is only a public school, 
and it must be many years before your 
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father could ever dream of sending* yon 
there/' 

Willie clung closer to my bosom^ and 
whispered that he would rather die than go 
away from me and Mary, 

Alas ! things had arriyed at that state — 
my husband's temper from some cause or 
other had become so irritable^ and his enmity 
against what he called ^^ Methodism '' so 
bitter^ that I really hailed with satisfaction 
the time of his departure^ dreading^ with 
feelings none but a mother can understand^ 
the influence his opinions and principles 
might have upon my dear and affectionate 
children, 

^^ I know you are glad to get rid of me, 
Ruth/' he said at parting, ^' and although I 
do not wish to leave you in anger, there are 
one or two things that I feel it my duty to 
set before you. In the first place, I would 
have you remark that however I may, as a 
husband, have disappointed your expecta- 
tions ; you, as a wife, have disappointed mine 
a very great deal more. You have never 
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since the first month of our marriage been a 
companion to me j you have never taken the 
slightest interest in my friends, or in my 
pursuits. From the time of your eldest 
child's birth I have been something less than 
a secondary object to you ; and now that our 
children are passing from infancy, and be- 
coming attractive and intelligent beings, 
capable of returning the affection bestowed 
upon them, I find myself one too many in 
my own home, and have the pleasing 
consolation of reflecting that my wife and 
her mother count the very days and hours I 
remain an inmate of it/' 

To all this I had not a single word to 
reply. The facts were too near the truth to 
be refuted or softened down. They were 
amongst the sad and abiding consequences 
of my marriage with one who loved the 
present world, and had no room in his heart 
for thoughts concerning the future. 

Seeing I was not inclined to speak, 
Edward presently, in a firmer and colder 
tone, continued. 
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'' The next thing I have to say to you is 
this. You can do what you and your mother 
like with regard to the education of the girl, 
who has the very cut of the puritan ahout 
her abeady, and will do exceedingly well 
for the wife of a country parson by and hye. 
But the boy, Ruth, is of a different stamp j 
and, mark well my words — my last words 
at present on the subject If I find when I 
come home next, that you are filling his 
mind with the humbug you teach the girl, I 
Bwear to you Fll take him altogether away 
from you/' 

What a parting w^as this from the husband 
to whom I had once been so blindly devoted, 
and for whose sake I had sacrificed far more 
than could ever be repaid me. 

But it is meet that when our idols fall they 
should bruise and crush the hearts which have 
so sinfiiUy worshipped them. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

For some time after my husband's depar- 
tm*e, the threat contamed in his farewell 
words occasioned me considerable anxiety; 
and I scarcely ever looked at my gentle 
Willie without drawing some frightful picture 
in my mind of the sufferings to which his 
delicate and sensitive nature would be ex- 
posed, if separated from those to whom his 
little heart clung with such deep and pas- 
sionate fondness. 

I remember being greatly affected at over- 
hearing a conversation between the two 
children on the subject of that mysterious 
^* Eton/' which had become a perfect bugbear 
to them both. They were sitting together 
under one of the orchard trees when I ap- 
proached them unobserved, and paused to 
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listen for a moment to the pretty prattling; 
voices that were so unutterably dear to me. 

" I am sure/^ said Mary, as she threw 
round her doU^s neck a daisy chain that 
Willie had just been making* for her, " I am 
sure Eton isn't a nice place like this. I 
don't think there are any fruit trees ; and 
poor Willie likes fruit I am afraid you'll 
have long", hard lessons to learn, if you go 
there ; — and then your head will ache, and 
mama won't be there to nurse you, I think 
it is very cruel of papa to want to send you 
away from us. I should be so, so dull all 
the day, without you, Willie.'' 

^^ Not so dull as I should be, Mary," replied 
my Willie, in a low subdued tone — ^^ for you 
would still have mama and grandmama ai^ 
nurse, and I should be all alone. Sometimes 
I lie awake, Mary, at night, and think of it, 
and of something" else about Eton that I have 
never told you yet. I don't know whether 
it is kind to tell you ; only, perhaps, I shan't 
go, and then it will not signify." 

^^ Oh, you must tell me, Willie, darling — 
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do — do/' and the little chubby arms were 
thrown round her brother's neck in the sweet 
coaxing* way that Willie never resisted. 

^^Well, then, you remember the day I 
went out with Miss Graham to see a lady 
who lives a g-ood many miles from Ashvale — 
and you know I told you I had played with 
a boy older than myself, who had been to 
London and seen all sorts of thing's, and was 
so clever that I didn't quite like to talk to 
him/' 

"Oh yes— g-o on," 

"Well, I asked this boy if he knew any- 
thing* about Eton ; and he said he did, for 
that a cousin of his had been there 3 and that 
it was a terrible place for little boys, because 
the big" ones beat them, and treated them like 
servants, and never cared whether they were 
well or ill. He said, to be sure, that, if the 
little boys were strong and brave, they got 
overthis treatment; but if they weren't strong", 
it was a bad thing- for them, and " 

" Oh Willie, Willie, don't tell me any 
more," sobbed poor Mary, unable as it seemed 
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to restrain a moment longer the grief and 
indignation her brother's communication had 
excited; — ^^you shall never go to such a 
place ; it would kill you^ Willie ; and how 
should I ever live without you ?" 

^' I think/' said Willie, still in the same 
quiet tone, '' it would kill me to be parted 
from mama and you, Mary ;— but I suppose 
I could bear the rest/ as other boys do/' 

^^ You shan't bear it, WilUe. I wiU tell 
mama, and I know she will not let papa send 
you." 

'' Mary, dear Mary, please don't tell mama 
— you must not. I would bear anything 
rather than see poor mama crying, and I 
know she would cry if she heard this/' 

I was far too agitated to reveal myself to 
my little ones then ; but I took occasion, the 
next time I had them alone with me, to assure 
them that they should not be parted for many 
years to come ; and that, unless Willie grew 
stronger and better, he should have a private 
tutor at home, and not go to school at all. 

Before another summer came round, all 
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our thoughts and anxieties were engrossed by 
the near approach of an event which natural 
as it was, and expected as it ought to have 
been, threatened to fill our home with voices 
of sadder wailing than had ever yet been 
heard within its walls, 

I believe, could my beloved mother have 
had a choice, she would have preferred to 
stay yet a few more years with those to 
whom her loving heart clung with such 
tender devotion, and who so much needed, as 
she well knew, her careful guidance and 
support. But the lesson of entire submission 
to a Higher Power was not one that she had 
now to study; and, with truly saintlike 
meekness, she bent to the decree that was 
soon to separate us for ever. 

For ever ! These are indeed words of 
terrible import, though they are often used 
unthinkingly, and without reference to the 
real meaning they convey- To part^br ever 
from one to whom the heart is bound by a 
thousand links of tenderness, by a thousand 
memories of old deeds of love, by a thousand 
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precious records of fond communion^ and 
mutual joys and sorrows I Can any woe be 
greater than this woe? To part for ever 
from a mother^ such a mother as mine had 
proved^ the only being who was really devoted 
to me on earth — the only one to whom^ in 
case of my own death^ I could confide 
my precious children! — Could any woe be 
matched with this woe? I thought there 
could be none ; and it was not unthinkingly 
that^ in my passionate grief, I used those 
awfiil words ^for ever ' in speaking of, and 
railing against, the coming parting. 

No language could describe my poor dying 
mother's look of tender pity and rebuke, as 
she heard and understood what I intended 
to express, 

" Kuth/' she replied very, very solemnly, 
" it will not be as you say. You will come 
to me in Heaven, my child, and I shall see 
all tears wiped away from those now mourn- 
ful eyes. God is taking rne from you, but He 
will not long leave yon desolate. My heart 
aches sorely, sorely, Kuth, at the thoughts of 
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bidding* you farewell ; but I know in whom 
I have believed, and who hath said—' I will 
be a God unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee/ Go to Him, my dearest, when all 
else fail you 5 and be assured that you will 
not be sent empty away/' 

After a short pause, she continued — ^^ I 
had hoped, fondly hoped, to witness the 
realization of my Maker's promises, to see 
my poor sorrowing* one safe within the Ark 
of reftige, ere I closed for ever these weary 
eyes. But Infinite Wisdom has denied me 
this — perhaps as .a rebuke for my weak 
guardianship, my cowardly withholding of 
that blessed doctrine which alone maketh 
wise unto salvation — perhaps as an exercise 
for that faith which has too long rebelled 
ag'ainst the mysterious dealings of Omnipo- 
tence, and fancied — because the eye of flesh 
could discern no signs in the earth, or in the 
air,— that the Lord of Life had forgotten the 
promise of His coming. It will not be so, 
Ruth. The child of many prayers cannot 
be without a mansion in her Father's house. 
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Soon^ very soon the angels will strike their 
golden harps, and rejoice over a new jewel 
in the Eternal diadem." 

Although these cheering predictions im- 
parted, at the time, little iiope or comfort to 
me, I would not cloud the last hours of that 
dear and tender mother by confessing my 
total want of faith, and complete deadness of 
souL So I knelt by her side, and pressed 
my lips upon her cold hands, and wept those 
despairing tears that leave the heart 3''et 
harder and more desolate than they find it. 

At a later hour of the same day, after a 
few hours of undisturbed solitude, my mother 
summoned me again to her presence, and, 
on my appearing, she said in a clear, but 
feeble voice — 

^^ Not alone this time, my Buth. Bring 
your little ones with you/' 

Trembliug very much, and with a dreamy 
consciousness of what was before me, I re- 
turned to fetch the children, whom I had 
endeavoured to prepare, in some measure, for 
the loss we were all to sustain. 
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^^ It IS well/' said the dying woman^ as I 
entered a second time, with Willie and Mary 
on either side of me — ^^ Thus should you 
appear, my beloved, at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and, clothed in the spotless robe of 
His rig'hteousness, say — ^ Here am I, and 
the children that Thou gavest me to train 
for Thee/ Kuth, with my last, my dying 
breath, I exhort you never to forget that 
you are entrusted with the care of Immortal 
souls — that at your hands these precious 
souls will be required, when the great 
Harvest is gathered in. Watch for them, 
pray for them— they are yours — and you 
are all mine — Come nearer — nearer to me, 
my child, my lambs/' 

Before I could interpose, little Mary had 
sprung upon the bed, and twined her arms 
firmly round the speaker's neck. My mother 
recognized her favourite, though sense and 
sight were fast losing their mortal power ; 
and with her own nerveless hands she placed 
together the tiny hands of my weeping Mary, 
and bade her pray. The little one began. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I THOUGHT, as I sat day after day with 
my weeping* little ones beside me, vainly 
striving* to comfort them, and feeling* the 
utter impossibility of deceiving* any comfort 
myself — I thought the climax of all my 
sufferings had arrived, and that human nature 
must sink at len^ under the heavy burden 
that had been laid upon it. 

Once more I was made to feel, to the 
inmost recesses of my being, what it is to 
pass alone through the dark waters, and to 
hear no voice rising above the wild waves^ 
tumult, and saying, in tender, cheering 
accents — " It is I ; be not afraid V^ 

Yet my children preached to me, uncon- 
sciously, many a sweet and touching lesson 
of faith and quiet submission. Often, when 
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the sight of their grief has wholly unnerved 
me^ and^ forg^etting self-command^ I have 
clasped them to my hosom and wept aload 
in my vain angnish, these predoos little ones 
have suddenly dried their own tears, pro- 
mised me they would shed no more, and 
spoke hopefully of the time to which their 
dear grandmama had so often with joy re- 
ferred, when she should welcome us all at 
the gates of that bright and glorious world, 
whither she had by tt brief space preceded 
us. 

But, notwithstanding the heroism that for 
my sake they were willing to practise, this 
first, acquaintance with sorrow and death, 
told unmistakeably upon both my children, 
but especially upon Mary, who had been the 
idol of my dear mother, and whose glad and 
joyous spirit seemed wholly unable to shake 
off the depression that clung to it. 

It was sad, yet lovely, to hear these 
tender lambs tr3ang to preach comfort to 
each other, and to conceal the excess of their 
own grief and desolation. ^^ Don't cry any 
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more, Mary, darling*/' Willie wotild say, in 
his quiet, earnest tone, as, wiping" away 
with inexpressible gentleness his sister's tears, 
he would kiss again and again the pretty 
eyes that had shed them. And then Mary, 
returning her brother's fond caresses, would 
whisper softly—" I won't, Willie, if you will 
look happy and well again ; but you are so 
white, and mama is so white, that it makes 
me always think of poor, poor grandmama." 
At the time of my dear mother's death, I 
had not seen or heard anything of my hus- 
band for several weeks; and receiving no 
answer to a letter I forwarded to his London 
address, I began to feel some anxiety con- 
cerning him. Independently of this, there 
were business matters connected with my 
mother's will, which required his immediate 
presence at home ; therefore, after a few days 
deliberation, it occurred to me to write to 
Miss Sinclair, and enquire whether she knew 
anything of her nephew, as Edward in his 
last letter had mentioned that he had been 
busily engaged in transacting important 
business for his aunt. 
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It was about three days after I had dis- 
patched my letter, when, as I was preparing 
one evening" for a quiet walk with the chil- 
dren in the orchard, hoping that the influ- 
ence of an exquisite summer evening would 
calm my troubled spirits, a carriage drove 
up suddenly to the door, and, never doubting 
that it was Edward, I hastily descended the 
stairs, and was met at the bottom of them 
by — Miss Sinclair ! 

We had not seen each other since the 
uncomfortable day I spent beneath her roof 
nearly nine long years ago. 

I have very little recollection of the man- 
ner in which I welcomed my imexpected 
guest, or what I said, under the influence of 
the surprise her visit occasioned ; but Miss 
Sinclair's first words to me, being so very 
unlike any she had ever before addressed to 
me, made a stronger and more lasting im- 
pression on my mind. 

" You should have let me know sooner,'* 
she said, " that you were in trouble, and 
alone. I bring you no news of your hus- 
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band ; but I have come to do all I can to 
assist and relieve you. Take me first to 
your nursery. I shall be g'lad to see the 
children.^' 

I led her into the parlour, at the door of 
which we were then standing ; and after I 
had thanked her, as well as my agitation 
would allow, for the present visit, and for the 
sympathy I fancied I could read in the calm 
face which had so frequently haunted my 
imagination, I rang* the bell, and desired 
that the children might be sent to us. 

They came in almost immediately, hand in 
hand, in their deep mourning dresses, and 
with that expression of subdued sadness on 
both their young fair faces, which is, perhaps, 
of all things the most touching to witness. 

How beautiful and angel like I thought 
they looked— my Willie, with his pale and 
noble face, lighted up by eyes of purest 
blue, beneath which a dark circle told an 
afiecting tale of tears too often shed, and 
Mary, with her golden curls, and her sweet 
loving look, downcast and sad, as if telling. 
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to all aroand^ that half her warm and tender 
heart had gone with the lost one to Heaven. 

I turned eagerly, to see the effect produced 
on Miss Sinclair by the first sight of my 
darling treasures. 

After gazing at them for a few minutes in 
perfect silence, and without making a single 
comment, she took a hand of each, and 
drawing them, with much tenderness, towards 
her, said gravely — 

" Do you know why God sent His angel 
to fetch your dear grandmama to Heaven 2^ 
They both seemed too frightened to speak, 
and Miss Sinclair continued. 

" It was not to make you miserable^ but 
to make her happy. Do j'ou think j'ou 
ought to grieve so very much because one 
you have dearly loved is delivered from every 
pain, both of mind and body ? Little children 
do not know half the troubles that older 
people have to endure. If they did they 
would be glad in the thought that these 
weary troubles were at an end for ever, and 
that Jesus Himself was i^iping away all 
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t^ars from the eyes that had grown dim with 
weeping". My little ones, these mournful 
faces of yours are very distressing to see j 
but it is far more distressing* to think that 
you have been considering* your own loss, 
when you ought to have been reflecting on 
the gain, the great and glorious gain, of the 
dear friend, who would always, I am very 
sure, have preferred your happiness to her 
own/' 

" My darlings V^ I said, when the speaker 
paused for a moment — ^^ they have done wh&t 
they could, and they would have done more, 
had they had a wiser counsellor than their 
poor mother/' 

^^ They will do more, now, I am convinced,'' 
replied our guest, in that firm, though mild 
tone, which I felt to be irresistible— "for 
their mother's sake, as well as for their own, 
they will give up crying, and set each other 
an example of patient submission to the will 
of God." 

I now told the children who it was that 
had been speaking to them j and, after they 
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had kissed their aunt with a considerable 
degree of respect^ told her their names^ and 
answered a few other questions^ I desired 
them to go on alone into the orchard^ and 
walk quietly till I sent nurse, or joined them 
myself. 

^^ What do you think of my children T^ I 
asked, a little proudly, perhaps, as the door 
closed softly upon them. 

^^ They would be much like other children/' 
was the quiet reply, ^^ if you had not fostered 
in them an excess of sensibility, which will 
probably be a curse to them all their lives 
through.^' 

^^Oh, MissSmclair '' 

"Well, I should grieve to pain you now. 
I have not come with that object ; but truth 
is truth, and I cannot but see that you have 
been preparing for yourself a rod which will 
fall heavily upon your back by and bye.'' 

" My precious lambs — ^you surely would 
not have me severe with them ?" 

^^ No, but firm. How do you expect they 
are ever to bear the rough winds of this 
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stormy world, after having* been brought up 
in such a hot-bed of tenderness, as I can see 
you have dressed for them V^ 

'^ I had hoped that the religious principles 
my dear mother was so careful to instil into 
their minds, would guard them hereafter from 
suffering greatly in their contact with the 
world/^ 

'^ In the first place, you must know very 
well, Mrs. Sinclair, that it is religion in the 
heart, and not in the head, which will avail 
in preserving us from danger and suffering j 
and that this heart religion is the gift of God 
alone. In the second place, your experience 
ought to have taught you that, notwithstand- 
ing the all-sufficiency of the grace of God, 
it is far better to set forth on that race of 
which the Apostle speaks, with clear 
unfettered limbs, than encumbered with 
weights and chains which must assuredly 
retard our progress. Your children may 
be brought early into the fold of Jesus; 
but depend upon it they will never be 
earnest hearted disciples if you encourage 
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them in clinging' so sensitively to objects of 
earthly love.^ 

" I fear I have thought too little of these 
things. Will you stay with me, Miss 
Sinclair, and let me learn of you f 

^' I will stay a week, and after that I may, 
perhaps, have another plan to propose ;— but 
let us join your children now ; I am anxious 
to know them better/' 

We all walked till a late hour in the green 
orchard; and as Miss Sinclair encouraged 
my little ones to feel at home with her, and 
talked to them of the bright world to which 
their dear grandmama had gone, and of that 
blessed Saviour through whom they might 
also obtain an inheritance in the kingdom of 
Heaven, I could almost fancy that the lost 
one had been miraculously restored to us ; 
and for the first time since my mother's death 
a gleam of comfort shone into my darkened 
heart, and it seemed as if her parting prayer 
were not so impossible of realization as it had 
hitherto appeared. 

Miss Sinclair had begged permission to 
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put Willie to bed herself; and when I went 
in the last thing" to bid him good night, 
he put his arms round my neck, and said, 
in his earnest and anxiously thoughtful 
way— 

^^ Oh, how I like our new aunt, mama I 
She said such a beautiful prayer beside my 
bed, and looked all the time like an angel — 
not a little, young angel, such as we see in 
picture books; but like what I think the 
grown up angels in heaven must be. Don't 
you love her very much, mama V^ 

"I think Miss Sinclair an admirable 
person, Willie, but I have seen very little of 
her at present. I have no doubt we shall all 
learn to love her by and bye." 

*^ I am so glad she is come. You will be 
better now, won't you, mama V^ 

" I hope so, my darling, and I am sure I 
shall if you are.'' 

^^ Dear mama I I shall go to sleep quite 
happy to-night, because I shall know you 
won't be sitting down stairs all alone. The 
lady, I mean our new aunt, prayed that you 
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might be made happy. Will you try to be 
happy^ my own mama T 

^^I will, my precious P I whispered, 
through blindiug' tears, as straining* my boy 
to my heart I laid him gently on his pillow 
again, and hurried down to join Miss Sinclair 
in the parlour. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Although I had fiilly resolved to lay bare 
my heart to her whose singular and powerfol 
influence even my children were already 
beginning* to feel, I was not much inclined 
to enter upon so solemn a subject this first 
evening*, especially as it would take me some 
little time to gather up the threads, and put 
in order the long* list of sins and weaknesses 
which I thought it would be a relief to me 
to confess. 

On joining Miss Sinclair, therefore, I 
began immediately to speak of my husband, 
and to take counsel of his aunt concerning 
the measures to be adopted with respect to 
the business which required his personal 
attendance. My own idea was that Edward 
had gone to France, as I knew he had 
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received a pressing* invitation firom some 
friends who were on the point of settling; 
there^ and he had long* declared himself 
quite tired of Eng'land. 

Miss Sinclair appeared to agree with me 
in this opinion^ but fancjing* probably that 
the subject was a painful one, involving as 
it did a suspicion of Edward's total in- 
difference to his family, she asked me 
suddenly whether I knew the nature of the 
)[)usiness which he had some months ago 
been transacting on her behalf. 
, I supposed it related to money matters^ 
but beyond this my ignorance was complete. 

^' You were not aware then that two 
years ago, Fanny Cleve lost the whole of 
her small fortune, and that a part, the larger 
part of my own, accompany it/* 

'^ No^ indeed, I never heard a word of it* 
I am really very sorr}" — '* 

'^ For what and for whom ? I assm*e you 
I consider it no matter of r^Tet that my 
responsibilities are lessened, that the bounds 
of my stewardship are narrowed. I might 
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have found, with advancing years, increasing 
difficulty in discharging faithfully the trust 
committed to me. It was most kind of my 
Father to lighten the labour of my hands 
ere I began to bungle over the duties He 
had appointed me to perform. As for 
Fanny, she will, I think, have strong reason 
to bless the hour that left her, humanly 
speaking, exposed to all the rough gales 
of a rough and tempestuous world/' 
" She is no longer with you, then?'' 
"No — I could not afford to keep her, 
and I suspected too that she would be better 
among strangers for awhile. The result has 
proved that I did not mistake her character. 
Adversity has in fact saved me a world of 
trouble, by doing more for Fanny in two 
years than I should probabl}^ have accom- 
plished in ten. It has done something for 
myself also, for it has shewn me that in my 
over-anxiety to preserve the girl entrusted 
to my care from temptation and sin, I 
depended too much on human training, and 
too little on the Sovereign Ruler of heaven 

N 2 
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and earthy who .often chooses means the 
very opposite to our own/' 

^^Yet your carefiil guardianship must 
have heen of immense advantage to Fanny, 
during her earlier years, and your influence 
something* more than this in later ones/' 

'' What do you mean hy influence ?" 

" I mean that the powerful respect and 
affection you inspired must have heen effec- 
tual in preserving your niece from all those 
faults and eiTors which she knew you would 
condemn/' 

'' Even had it been so, this would have 
said little for I'anny, and little for her 
teacher. I sought to give her a higher 
motive than my approval or disapproval to 
incite her to Christian obedience, and I have 
at least the consolation of reflecting that I 
held back nothing which was likely to keep 
her feet from wandering into dangerous and 
forbidden paths. Nevertheless they- did 
wander, and it was then only that my in- 
fluence, as you have called it, proved of real 
and I trust lasting service to the poor silly 
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child^ who would have walked on heedlessly^ 
but for ray preventing arm^ to her own 
destruction/' 

I could not venture to ask a question, 
but it was unnecessary, as Miss Sinclair 
intended to finish what she had begun. 

" We have all of us, I need not tell you, 
some cherished folly and weakness which 
may perhaps for years elude our own dis- 
covery, and thus go on growing, like the 
weeds in some neglected comer of an other- 
wise carefully tended garden. Now ifny 
secret folly consisted in the belief that the 
strict vigilance I had for so long exercised 
over Fanny Cleve, had entirely fortified her 
heart and mind against those weaknesses to 
which I thought she was by nature prone. 
Wrapping myself in this illusion I went no 
in pleasant security, and was only roused 
from my dream by finding that Fanny had 
formed a serious, or what she called a serious 
attachment, to a young man of whom she 
herself could only say that she had great 
hopes of his becoming a Christian one day. ^^ 
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" Poor Fanny P 

" It would indeed have been poor Fanny, 
had I allowed her to embark her happiness 
on the wide ocean of which this ^ one day ' 
was to be the distant harbour land. But I 
knew now what I was about, and although 
my anxious vigilance had so entirely dis- 
appointed me^in failing to preserve her heart 
from going after the false idols of Egypt, I 
was resolved, cost what it might, to keep 
her feet from following whither the foolish 
heart had led/^ 

" And in this you were successful V^ 

" Oh yes, I took good care not to be 
foiled a second time. There was too much 
at stake to permit of half measures now. 
It was a question whether God's holy 
commands should be broken or not, whether 
there should be an attempted communion 
between light and darkness, between Christ 
and Belial, or not. Fanny did not hear 
the prohibition for the first time, but her 
eyes were full of dust, and she could see 
nothing clearly.'^ 
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*^But your influence in the end pre- 
vailed T 

'^ It was an influence of which a lock and 
key were the ministers. — Mrs. Sinclair^ you 
must know something* of the human heart 
by this time, and do not need to be reminded 
of the sins and follies which often make 
sport of it even after the old man has been 
once crucified and driven out. Of all follies, 
that which we call ^ love ' is the most power- 
ful to lead young people astray, and 
although Fanny Cleve was a Christian 
girl, and knew both the will of her Master, 
and the consequences of disobeying it, she 
would have disobeyed it, and she would now 
be suffering all the disastrous consequences 
of her sin, had I employed any measures 
less stringent than those I saw fit to adopt 
— ^yet it was a humbling lesson for human 
pride, to reflect that after all my years of 
patient effort and constant anxiety to make 
this girl a consistent Christian character, I 
had to use a lock and key to prevent her 
committing a folly which would have 
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broug'ht disgrace upon the profession) and 
entailed upon herself a host of evils concern- 
ing' which you can perhaps tell me more 
than I can tell you.^^ 

'' I am glad Fanny was saved by any 
means— but I must still think that your 
influence had at least as much to do with it 
as the restraint under which you placed her, 
because with some, no restraint would have 
been effectual/' 

^^ Perhaps if I had been previously an 
object of dislike to Fanny, even the locking* 
up system mig-ht have failed to secure her 
obedience, but she had always loved me — 
more indeed than I desired — and now that I 
obliged her to fear me, the victory was com- 
plete. To those who might accuse me of 
undue severity, I would declare my solemn 
conviction that we are not only justified, but 
absolutely bound in Christian charity, to use 
every lawful means in preserving a brother 
or a sister from sin. Has not Gdd said — 
^ Oh, do not that abominable thing which I 
hate,' and shall we who by the grace of 
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God are standing'^ refrain through any mis- 
taken tenderness, from taking* hold (however 
roiig*hly) of the hand of him who is falling* V^ 

A vast multitude of agitating* thoughts 
were battling for admission into my heart, 
but at present I must hear the end of Fanny^s 
history. 

^^ This occurred before the loss of property 
to which you have referred ?^ 

^^ Only just before, and while Fanny was 
still fretting and chafing like a caged lioness 
under the authority to which she was sub- 
jected. Let me do her justice, however, by 
saying that throughout the whole most trying 
time — trying to both of us, her conduct 
towards myself never changed in the smallest 
degree, and she has since acknowledged that 
she never loved me better than when I was 
treating her like a wilful child, and forcibly 
restraining her from the folly she was so 
anxious to commit.'^ 

^^ You said adversity has been beneficial 
to her. How has she been brought in 
contact with this stem teacher V^ 
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" She has been a g^overness for the last 
two years^ and exposed, in that capacity, to 
trials and humiliations which must be rare 
I should imagine even in the experience of 
this much commiserated class of individuals. 
But Fanny soon learnt that the heart which 
has wandered from God must be brought 
back by chastisement, and she made no com- 
plaints to any one, studying* the painful 
lesson in quiet submission, and endeavouring- 
to feel that all she suffered was far less than 
her rebellion had merited, It was when 
she returned to me (after a year's absence) a 
subdued and altered character, that I saw 
how easily God had accomplished that in 
which I had so sig*nally failed.'' 

" Yet you did your utmost, I am sure. 
Fanny herself must be fully sensible of this/' 

^' Oh yes, Fanny is more grateful to me 
than she has any need to be. I certainly 
did my utmost, but I placed too much de- 
pendence on my own efforts. I was too 
anxious concerning their result ; I looked in 
this case more to the clay than to Him whose 
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hands were to apply it. It was strang'e^ for 
I believe in most other things I have always, 
since I became a Christian, been enabled to 
yield simple obedience to the command, ^ Be 
careful for nothing-, but in everything* with 
prayer and supplication let your requests be 
made known unto God. ' '^ 

" Where is Fanny now V^ 

" In London — but the place does not agree 
with her health ] but I do not intend her to 
sta}^, and I had some thoug'hts of proposing* 
her as a governess for your little ones till 
they require more able instruction.^' 

1 thoug'ht I must be in a dream. '^ Oh, 
Miss Sinclair," I said, " it would be of all 
thing's what I should most like — do you 
really mean it — would you indeed trust Fanny 
with me r 

My companion smiled a little as she re- 
plied— '' You forget the lapse of years. 
Fanny is no longer a child, and to speak 
frftnkly it has occurred to me that I could 
not send her to a better place, to perfect 
the lesson she has already gone so far in 
learning.'' 
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This was being frank indeed; but I neither 
wished nor expected smooth thing's from 
Miss Sinclair, It was much to feel that 
she deemed me worthy of rebuke, and as- 
suring* her I would do everything* in my 
power to promote Fanny's best interests, if 
she became an inmate of my dwelling*, I led 
my guest to her room, and took with her 
quiet " good night'' enough reflections con- 
cerning the speaker of it to keep my own 
eyes waking till morning's dawn. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It was not till Miss Sinclair had been 
three da3'8 beneath my roof that I found 
courag'e to enter upon the subject of my 
own spiritual distresses, or to shew her 
the heart into which I had so long feared to 
look boldly myself. 

From all the conversations that had 
hitherto taken place between us, it was 
evident to me that she entertained no 
suspicion of the real state of my mind, but 
regtirded me as one suflFering severely under 
the various trials my disobedience in marry- 
ing an unbeliever had entailed upon me. 

The promise of a long quiet afternoon — 
the children having gone on an excursion 
with the Graham family — seemed an oppor- 
tunity that I should not be justified in 
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missing. I mig'ht have much probing" of 
the vexed conscience to endure, I might 
hear hard things spoken against myself, 
I might be made to look unshrinkingly into 
the shining mirror of truth, where all my 
deformities would be revealed — but I could 
scarcely suffer more than I had already 
done, and I knew that if Miss Sinclair 
spoke one word of comfort, I might safely 
hug it to my bosom, and cherish it till it 
expanded sufficiently to warm and cherish 
me in return. 

We were walking in the wilderness garden, 
which had remained almost in its original 
uncultivated state, because I liked the old 
trees, and the children amused themselves 
in creating disorder amongst the flowers. 
I had been explaining this to my grave 
companion and trjung to make her under- 
stand the advantage of having such a place 
for the little ones, when she said in her 
peculiarly dry way. 

" I can never be persuaded that there is 
any advantage in confiisioi;! and untidiness. 
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Even our gardens, in my idea, oug'ht to be 
emblematical of our minds— pruned, weeded, 
swept, and clear of all that is useless or 
unsightly. ^If a Christian,' said John 
Newton, ^ be but a shoe black, he ought to 
be the very best in the parish/ '^ 

^^ But if oiu* minds are still full of weeds, 
— unswept, unpruned and unenlightened — 
what then. Miss Sinclair V' 

^^The mind of a Christian cannot be 
altogether unenlightened, and though the 
pruning and the weeding may be less care- 
fully carried on in some minds than in 
others, I need not tell you that where 
nothing of this sort is discernible, there can 
be no Christian life or experience at all/' 

'^ And what then. Miss Sinclair V^ 

^' We have a sinner under the wrath of 
God to deal with; and our first step I 
think must be to convince him of his sin/' 

^^ How would you do this V^ 

^^ By shewing him the infinite purity and 
excellence of the Being against whom he 
has been rebelling, by placing before him 
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the mercies and the privileges he has ahused^ 
by opening' to his view the awful doom that 
awaits him unless he repents and seeks 
forgiveness through the blood of Jesus/' 

*^ And if his sin had been aggravated a 
thousand fold by countless unheeded warn- 
ings, by resistings of the Spirit of truth, by 
wilful deafness to the voice of God, by long 
years of conscious rebellions against the 
Lord of heaven and earth?'' 

^^ I would still point him to the bleeding 
sacrifice — and say, ^Behold the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world/" 

^^ But if he had ranked himself amongst 
Christ's people and disregarded the holy 
profession, if he had made idols and clung 
to them in defiance of the authority of God 
— if he still felt these idols reigning in his 
heart, and feared on account of them to 
seek the face of that dread Being who has 
declared Himself a jealous God ?" 

" I would tell him of that great High 
Priest who can be touched with a feelint>- of 
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OUT infirmities^ and through whom we may 
come boldly to the throne of grace, and 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need/' 

^^ Oh, Miss Sinclair/' I said tremblingly, 
'' I have been all this, and more— do you 
think there is indeed mercy for me V^ 

When my companion turned round to 
look at me there was only an expression of 
grave surprise on her face, but whether this^ 
referred to my communication, or to my 
question, I could not then determine. She 
was evidently waiting for me to say more. 

'' Let us sit under this tree,'' I said, feeling 
myself growing weaker every minute. " I 
am very, very unhappy. Miss Sinclair, and 
if you can have patience with me, I should 
like to tell you some of my anxious and 
distressing thoughts." 

She sat down beside me, but refrained 
from word or look which I could receive 
as encouragement in my task. 

Nevertheless I told her all— from the 
very beginning of my childish fears, which 
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were too clog'g'ed with worldliness to lead 
me to a Saviour^ down to the present 
moment, when doubts of God^s willing^ness 
to receive a heart that had so long* refused 
to open to Him, alone withheld me from 
seeking" His grace. In conclusion I stated 
my doubts as to whether I had ever been a 
child of God, and begg'ed my very quiet 
listener to assist me in settling* this important 
point. 

^^ I think," she said, speaking" for the first 
time since I had beg'un my story, " that it 
is infinitely more important to decide 
whether you are sincere in desiring* to be 
one now. That you have sinned mosi 
grievously ag-ainst light and conviction, 
there can be no shadow of doubt — that you 
are still sinning* most g-rievously in keeping* 
away from God, is equally clear, and that 
before you can obtain forgiveness and peace 
you must g*o to Him and acknowledge j'our 
transgressions, as a humbled sinner just 
awakened to a sense of his guilt would do, 
I surely do not need to tell you. We know 
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that David, when he was convinced of his 
sin, acknowledg'ed and bewailed it in deep 
humility and repentance before his God, but 
we are not informed that he vexed himself 
in inquiring" as to the genuineness of the 
piety he had previously possessed. Sin, 
whether committed before or after conversion, 
leaves a stain upon the soul from which 
nothing but the blood of Christ can cleanse 
it. But let us always remember that if we 
are sincere in our contrition, and in our 
hatred of that abominable thing which God 
hateth, there is no sin, however black, which 
this precious blood cannot and will not wash 
away." 

^^ But how are we to test our sincerity V^ 

" In the same way we should test any- 
thing else — by making use of it.^ 

^^ But suppose our desire to be reconciled 
to God arises from a source unconnected 
with love or gratitude to Jesus. For in 
stance, suppose it is to obtain certain 
privileges which none but God^s children^ 
can enjoy, or as a relief, from the burdea 
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of many anxious cares for which the world 
has no soothing* medicine ? How^ in such a 
case, can we go boldly to the throne of 
mercy, or expect an answer to our selfish 
prayers Y^ 

^^ Tell me in the first place what particular 
class of persons you suppose to be included 
in the gospel invitation ?^' 

I considered for a moment and then said, 
^^ All classes, of course, otherwise it could 
not be universal/' 

^^ And now let me know if you remember 
any passage in which it says, ^ Come unto 
me all ye that feel love and gratitude in 
your hearts, all ye that are conscious of no 
selfish motives, all ye that have purified 
yourselves, and are entirely fit for the 
kingdom of heaven V '' 

I remained silent. 

^^You cannot recall any such passage. 
Neither can I ; but I know one that says, 
^Come imto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will ^ve you rest,' and 
another that says, ' Ho, every one that 
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thirsteth come ye to the waters^ and he that 
hath no money ; come ye^ huy and eat ; yea 
come buy wine and milk without money and 
without price' — but I thought I was speak- 
ing* to one who had known the gt)spel from 
a child/' 

" It is true that I have done so, ad far atB 
head knowledg-e can extend but — ^^ 

^^But you will find/' interrupted m;^ 
companion, as I paused for words in which 
to express my thought — "that when the 
heart begins to learn, it is all new to you. 
We can, in fact, know nothing, as it should 
be known, until God Himself becomes our 
teacher/' 

" If I could only feel that my desire for 
grace was a pure one, or even an earnest 
one, or anything difierent to the selfish, cold, 
wavering principle that it is — " 

"What then r 

" I might have hope that it was implanted 
in my heart by God, and that He would 
finish the work he had begun." 
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^^ Whose work may I ask do you imagine 
it is, at present ?'' 

^^ I don't know — I mean I fear the prin- 
ciple of which we are speaking* has too little 
life in it to be anybody's work/' 

^^How then does it come there at all? 
Everything must have some origin/' 

^^ Might it not be a feeling natural to the 
heart, developed now only, because previous 
circumstances were unfavoarable to it." 

^^ Do you think men's hearts are diiFerent 
in the present day from what they were five 
thousand years ago V^ 

^^No/' 

^^ Then how could God in speaking of the 
race before the flood say that * every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of man's heart was only 
evil continually/ if it had been possible for 
the human heart to conceive of itself h. single 
pure and holy thought, or the faintest wish 
for reconciliation with a pure and holy 
Creator." 

^^But there is such a thing as quenching 
the Spirit r 
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^^ Unquestionably there is, let ns take heed 
that in doubting His first gracious operations, 
we do not fall into that grievous error. It 
is madness and worse than madness to keep 
from a Saviour because we feel the plague 
of sin within us. Bead the gospels, pray- 
over them. See who were the persons healed 
by Jesus, who were the persons bidden, nay 
compelled to come in to the marriage supper, 
who were the persons called by the Saviour^s 
own gracious voice to come unto Him*— 
^ The Spirit and the bride say, Come, and 
let him that heareth say Come* And let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever willy 
(mark, not whosoever is fit) ^ let him take 
the water of life freely/ '' 

^^ Oh if I could apply all this to myself, how 
very, very happy I should be." 

'' Pray tell me by what remarkable inge- 
nuity of reasoning you can exclude yourself 
from an invitation in which the words 
^ whosoever will/ are used to designate the 
guests invited ?'' 
'^ But * whosoever will' may mean whoso- 
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ever is exceedingfly earnest and anxious about 
it, or whosoever makes it his chief concern, 
or whosoever is content to give up all for the 
kingcdom of Heaven's sake T 

Miss Sinclair turned and looked at me 
steadily. Her own face had a gravity in it 
which awed my very soul. She said slowly 
and with peculiar distinctness — 

^^ If we are not earnest and anxious con- 
cerning' our salvation, from the wrath of Grod, 
if we are not ready to give up all that would 
unfit us for a participation in the blessings 
that Jesus has to bestow, then let us not 
presume to trifle with holy things at all. 
^ It is not meet to take the children's bread 
and to cast it to the dogs' " 

The rebuke though keen was well deserved, 
because in my anxiety to have all my fears 
removed, I had suggested a state of mind 
which really had no present existence, which 
would indeed have been wholly incompatible 
with those distressing apprehensions, that 
Miss Sinclair had been trying so patiently 
to combat. My faith indeed was weak, but 
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my anxiety to be reconciled to God, and my 
willingness to resign all that should interfere 
with this, were things of earnest and solemn 
reality. 

My companion could probably read thus 
much of my heart, for when I remained 
abashed and silent under her severe reproof, 
she said in a tailder tone — 

^^ We should be careful not to encourage 
morbid and unfounded apprehensions of any 
kind. Whatever has a tendency to keep us 
from Christ is something we may be quite 
sure that we have no right to entertain — ^no 
not for a moment. — Mrs. Sinclair, I have 
letters to finish this afternoon ; we shall meet 
again at tea time.'' 

The two hours of solitude that I was thus 
condemned to, were not altogether profitless. 
A strong impression had been made upon 
my mind, or rather an influence which I had 
always felt would, if exerted, be strangely 
powerful with me, was beginning its work of 
mercy. An instrument had at length been 
found, through whose means the prayers of 
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my dear mother were to receive their pa- 
tiently expected answer^ and I, the unworthy, 
rebellious^ sinful child of an all ^racious^ all 
enduring' Father^ was to be welcomed to my 
long" forsaken home, with every mart of 
tenderness and love. 

When I met Miss Sinclair at tea, she 
made no allusion to our recent conversation, 
but talked, in her grave and quiet way, on 
various interesting* subjects connected with the 
one great concern, the extension of Christ's 
king-dom, to which her whole life was devoted. 

Before we left the table, the children came 
in, and after giving* us an account of their 
day's pleasure, Willie, pointing to the piano, 
entreated aunt Katherine (as she wished 
them to call her) to sing a hymn, such a one 
as she had sung when putting him to bed 
the night before. 

'^ Pray do,'' I said earnestly. " How 
stupid of me never to have thought of asking 
you." 

^^ It is an accomplishment that I do not 
generally make public," said Miss Sinclair, 
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with a kind smile for the little ones. ^^ But 
I am willing' to do my hest^ especially as 
singing hjrmns in a right spirit is in my 
opinion a very profitable mode of recreation/' 
Sitting down to the piano^ with the chil- 
dren on either side of her^ aunt Katherine 
sang with great sweetness the foUowingr 
words — 

" People of the liying God I 
I have sought the world around. 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort nowhere found. 

** Now to you my spirit turns, 
Turns, a ftigitive unblest. 
Brethren^ where your altar bums>. 
Oh, receive me into rest. 

" Lonely I no longer roam, 
Like the cloud, the wind, the ware ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home. 
Where you die shall be my grave. 

*< Mine the God whom you adore, 
I'our Redeemer shall be mine. 
Earth can fill my soul no more— ^ 
Every idol I resign !" 

o a 
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^^ That isn't such a pretty one as yoa 
sang^ to me/' said Willie, ^^ ahout the chil- 
dren standing" round the throne in Heaven, 
hut it is very kind of you to sing* at all, aunt 
Katherine. I am so much oblig-ed to you/' 

" Mama is crying*/' called out little Mary, 
who had suddenly turned towards me. 
^^ Please, aunt Katherine, don't sing any more 
hymns that poor mama doesn't like. She 
would like about the children, I know, — 
wouldn't she, Willie?" 

" I like this one very, very much, my 
darling's/' I said, as soon as my emotion 
allowed me to speak ; ^^ aunt Katherine could 
not have made a better choice. We do not 
always cry for sorrow." 

'' Never mind mama now," said Miss 
Sinclair, rising* abruptly, and taking* them 
both by the hand : ^^ It is quite time you little 
wanderers were in bedj and if you make 
haste I will undress you myself, and sing- 
the hymn you like so much, into the bargain." 

But they must return back, my precious 
lambs, even when they had reached the door, 
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just to give one more kiss to poor mama and 
to whisper an entreaty that she would not 
cry any longer^ hut come up stairs softly, 
and listen to the hymn aunt Katherine had 
promised to sing* to them. 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was not many days after this, and 
while my mind seemed progTessing* steadily 
towards the attainment of that peace it had 
so long" sighed for, that Edward made his 
appearance at Ashvale. He had been, as I 
suspected, to Paris with his friends, and 
intended returning there for the winter. If 
I pleased, he said, I might give up the house 
we at present occupied, and g'o with him ; he 
should rather like to have Willie near him ; 
and both the children would enjoy so many 
advantages that it was impossible to obtain 
for them in Eng-land. 

But to this proposal, kindly as it might 
have been meant, I returned a decided nega- 
tive. Had my husband insisted on taking 
us, or even expressed a very strong wish to 
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that effect, I should probably have felt it my 
duty to submit, however distasteful the ar- 
rang'ement mig'ht have been to me. But he 
gave me full liberty of choice in the matter, 
and therefore I chose to remain at Ashvale. 

I was not long in discovering that Miss 
Sinclair's presence did not add in any way 
to the comfort or enjoyment of her nephew ; 
for, although they said very little to each 
other, there seemed some mysterious power 
of repulsion continually at work between 
them. The aunt was, however, invariably 
polite, and even indulgent towards the 
nephew ; it was the nephew who was always 
cold, sharp, abrupt, and supercilious, towards 
the aunt. 

^^ I wish, Edward,^' I said one day when 
we were alone together — ^^that you would 
behave differently to Miss Sinclair. Re- 
member how very kind she has been to me 
and to the children, and how much in every 
way she is entitled to all the respect which 
we can show her.'' 

^^ I don't know that !" he replied carelessly. 
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^^ what has she done^ besides managing' her 
own and her ward's affidrs so badly that 
nearly every penny is gone to the dogs ? 
Pshaw^ Buth^ give me a woman who has 
some judgment and discretion^ and then I^ 
show respect to her.'' 

^^And is it possible^ Edward^" I said^ 
^^ that your aunt's change of fortune can have 
anjTthing to do with your present conduct 
towards her? I should not have believed 
such a thing of you/' 

'' No, I care no more than you do for her 
change of fortune ; only, I was just thinking 
what a simpleton she has been. If you must 
know why I don't say civil things to the old 
lady, it's simply because I can't like her well 
enough. — I'm sure she gets abundance of 
respect in this house, with wanting any more 
from me. It makes me sick to hear the 
children (particularly Willie, who ought to 
have manly notions by this time,) call her 
^ dear aunt Katherine,' and look up into her 
face as if she were an angel newly arrived 
from the other world." 
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^^ I believe they both think her little less 
than an an^; but indeed^ Edward^ you 
would not be surprised, if you knew how 
gfood she is to th^m/' 

^^Good? how? in singing* psalms to them 
when they ought to be asleep. I know all 
about this gfoodness, Ruth; but it's quite 
time that there was an end of it as regards 
the boy. I have lost some money myself, 
lately ; but as soon as I make it right again, 
which I hope to do within the next year, 
Master Willie marches off to Eton, I can 
promise you.'' 

The sudden throb of anguish that I felt on 
hearing these words, revealed to me how 
much idolatry was still lurking in my heart; 
but I could not restrain a violent gush of 
tears, amidst which I implored my husband * 
to abandon all thoughts of sending Willie 
away for many years to come, and pleaded 
his delicacy of constitution, and pecuKar 
sensitiveness of character, as reasons against 
a public education at all. To everything I 
advanced, Edward only replied — 
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^^You are mad to talk as you do* A 
public school is just what the boy wiD want 
to make a man of him^ and to undo the 
mischief that has been goings on at home 
since he was able to put two ideas together. 
But don't make a baby of yourself now^ 
Ruth. YouVe got him for the next year, I 
daresay; and, at all events, there's Mary, 
whom you can keep to grow up under your 
very eye. As shell have her grandmother's 
money, it doesn't much signify what sort of 
an education you give her." 

It would have been better for me, had I 
remained silent now; but I was terribly 
excited, and I said with angry emotion — 

^^ Willie won't live six months at Eton — 
and it will be his father who has killed him.'' 
Very coolly he rephed— ^^ I'll take the 
risk of that ; and to speak frankly I think 
you are far more likely to injiffe him, by 
setting him an example of violence and 
rebellion, than I am, in giving him the best 
education the country aflFords." 

I fell I had been in error, and asked my 
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hufeband to forgive me, pleading* my strong 
attachment to Willie, and my anxiety to 
keep his mind unpolluted, as excuses for the 
excitement I had betrayed. 

^^ Oh, don't lefs have a scene,'' said Edward 
impatiently, ^^ I hate quairelling with women; 
and if you didn't set yourself up for a saint, 
we need never have an angry word with 
each other. Good bye now— I shall not be 
home to dinner." 

Miss Sinclair found me weeping bitterly, 
half an hour after this j and seemed expecting < 
that I should tell her the cause. 

^^ I am learning my own utter weakness," 
I said mournfully, ^^ when I flattered myself 
I had been daily gaining strength. Edward 
talked of sending Willie to Eton, and I 
answered him hastily and passionately; — 
as if this and every other evil that may 
come upon me, had not been of my own 
gathering." 

^^ Yes ; m^ are therefore serving now as 
occasions for the exercise of those christian 
virtues whose strength and purity you placecl 
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in such unwise jeopardy. Remember^ that 
if a believing wife is hound to act with all 
gentleness and submissiveness towards a 
believing husband, a believing wife is doubly 
bound to the same duties towards an, un- 
believing husband; because she is to him 
the living testimony concerning the truths 
of God^s holy gospel^ and perhaps the only 
one that he will ever read/^ 

'' Oh, I feel all this most strongly ; and I 
know I have done very, very wrong. But 
the thought of my precious Willie being 
exposed to all the corrupting influences, (to 
say nothing of those physical hardships to 
which a mother cannot be indifierent,) of a 
public school, quite upset me, and I spoke 
words of which I am now heartily ashamed/' 

Miss Sinclair remained silent for several 
minuteS) with an excessively grave look 
upon her &ce, which I imdei^tood when she 
said — 

"I should grieve as much as yourself, 
were Willie to be sent to Eton. It must, if 
possible, be pmented j birt you know of 
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course that his father has an unlimited 
control over him, and that if he remains 
firm on the suhject it will inevitably be 
done/' 

^^And I must patiently submit even to 
have my pure dove sent forth into an evil 
world, before his mind can have grained 
strength to resist the contaminations by 
which he will be on every side surrounded V^ 

^' It will be a trial undoubtedly/' said Miss 
Sinclair ; '' but we must not forg'et that there 
is One who brought back the dove of ancient 
days uninjured to the Ark. Let us remem- 
ber our own impotence, and His Almighty 
strength. ' Behold He that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.' If your 
dear boy be a lamb of Christ's fold when he 
goes forth, we know that the tender Shepherd 
will go before him ; — and shall we hesitate 
to confide our dearest treasures to Him who 
died for His sheep ?" 

As usual, aunt Katherine's words brought 
balm to my troubled spirit ; and though it 
was long ere I quite recovered this second 
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shock my husband had ^ven me^ I managfed 
to occupy my mind with other thoughts^ and 
to behave with tolerable gentleness and for- 
bearance towards him, during* the short time 
he remained^ after this, at Ashvale. 
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